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Poetry. 


For the Commonwealth. 


SKULL AND HOUR-GLASS. 
BY JOUN A. DORGAN. 


The sands fa!) grain by grain, 
With pleasure and with pain ; 
Ever above us whirls the sky, 
With sunshine and with rain ; 
Hour by hour the years go by ; 
The river to the sea; 
Tine to eternity ! 


Hour by hour the years go by by ; 
With passion and desire ; 
And the hour of death is nigh, 
Nigher and ever nigher: 
Strength and cunning shail fail ; 
Nor pride nor power avail : 
Hope shall at last expire: 
Idly shall Love bewail. 


O, mark the sands as they fall, 
One by one, one by one! 
They whisper the lot of all; 
They hint of thy life, which is almost done. 


The glittering eye shall be dull; 
The curl shall fall from the brow ; 
And this ionely, eyeless skull 
Be beautiful ax thou, 
And thou art beautiful! 


O, heed the silent warning! 
Thou canst not for thy laughter? 
Thou wilt not for thy tears? 
Then shalt thou grieve hereafter, 
Glaring aghast, 
When dreadful words of scorning 
Shall thunder in thy ears— 
“Time was ; Time is; Time's past!” 


For the Commonwealth. 


JEWEL RAIN. 
BY MRS. LYDIA M. TENNEY. 


Little one, bring your scarlet shawl— 

Tiny fur boots and mittens, all 

Your gay soft wrappings, and come with me : 
It is raining jewels from every tree! 

Hear the sweet sounds, as to and fro 

They tinkle and roll on the crusted snow. 


Yonder, where the warin bright sun 
Touches the edge of every one, 

Opals and pearls, and sapphires blaze, 
And the regal diamond shoots its rays; 
A fairer sight no queen can see, 

Than is spread out here for you and me. 


“Turn to water, and Jose their shine?” 
No matter for that, little princess mine :— 
They feel your warm heart—so the diamonds grand 
Melt into tears in your little hand,— 
And their one pure ray of light supreme, 


Bequeath to you in that parting beam. 


* Thus, little maiden, love-jewels fall 
From the dear All-Father ;—gather them all— 
Self-sacritice—purity—honor—truth, 
A royal crown for your stainless youth: 
And always, through the misty years 
They will bless with brightness, or soothe with tears. 


For the Commonwealth. 


SOME ITALIAN EPIGRAMS. 


TRANSLATED BY W. D. HOWELLS 


GQUISEPPE CAPPAROGGO. 
1 
Ona Translation of Ore 
Metamorphoses of Ovidius, 
Translation of Father Bgidius 
Metamorphosis of Ovidius '* 
i. 

On Epigrams, 
*Epigrams,” says Bavius, 
“Any fool ean make them "What! 
Any fool, and Bavius not’ 

f 
CLEMENTINO VANNETTI 
1 
A worthy person, (no one more) 
But a most portentous bore, 
Was strangled. one fine day 
By a maniac at play, 
And thes say, that tell the tale, 


Iu a lucid interval 


* An Italian critie saves) ‘What pepper there is in this lit- 
Semebody had made a Cransiatien of Ovid, 
Whereupon eur 
fe Metamorphoses ina mere pryuant 


le epigram ! 


hat amounted to an utter transformation 


“t ferns to read the tit 
mse.” 


-=_-oe- - 


Sntered according te act of Congress, in the vear I8c4, by 
FB. SAnbos 
of Massachusetts 


PART SECOND. ‘ 


il. 
As has been said, his habit was to go abroa 


a portion of each day, to tields or woods, or the 


river: 
my traps which I set, for facts.” 
fabricate an epitome of creation, : 


homeopathy of nature, All must get included 


*No fruit grows in vain. 
vests the fruit of the pitch-pine.” He wante 


names. “1 never felt easy tll T got the nam 


for the Andropogon Sceparius (a grass:) Twas 


not acquainted with my beautiful neighbor, but 


since I knew it was the Andropogon, I hay 
felt more at home in my native fields.” 


membered more of it than “Andrew,” whic 


sufficed others, and had no trace of that want 
of memory, which infests amiable beings. He cupied with hearing. 
loved the world ffid could net pass a berry, thee, thou wast present to my mind. 
nor fail to ask his question, I tear—leading.— eanrst theu there. 


Men who had seen the partridge drum, caugt 


the largest pickerel, and eaten the most swamp 
apples. did him service, and he long frequented that mound ? 
one, who, if not a sinner, was no saint, whose raining through the ol 
destiny carried him forever to field or stream, | lover, thy Endymion, is watching there. 
e “Surely he is tena: Was abroad with thee after the midnight mass 
The farmer who had tolled, and the consecrated dust of yester- 


not too bad for nature. 
cious of life; hard to seale. 


could find him a hawk’s egg. 


er’s foot, he would wear in his heart of, hearts, 


‘a, i called Jacob or not. He admired o 


toil-crucified farmers, conditioned like granite 
and pine, and slow and silent as the seasons,— | 

“like the sweetness of a nut, like the tough- 
Ile too is a redeemer for me. 
How superior actually tothe faith he professes ! 
What an institu- 


ness of hickory. 


He is not an office-seeker. 


sin the Clerk's Office of the Mistrict Court) qui 


“Peo out to see what Thave caught in 
He looked to go not love thee evervday, commonly T love 
and give us a_ those who are less than thee; IT love thee only 


The red squirrel har- 


He re-) morning dew. 


or give him a fish- | days. each in its narrow cell forever laid, which 


‘tion, what a revelation is a man! We want | Perchance,he reached the wildness, for which! The majority of freedom-loving settlers was so | or by rendering into the smooth rhymes in which 
| great, that, in spite of a pro-slavery President, he excelled. Our readers may remember it by 


foolishly to think the creed a’ man professes, a he longed : 
more significant fact than the man he is. It 


“matters not how hard the conditions seemed, ., “A nature which I ereseaeee ut hf foot | 
| how mean the world, for a man is a prevalent through, woods where the woodthrush forever | 


i force and a new law himself. He is asvstem S05 where the hours are early morning ones, 


| whose law is to be observed. The old farmer ae the day is re eee I might 
| still condescends to countenance this nature and 74V€ 4 fertile unknown for a soil about me. 


_ order of things. It is a great encouragement | Always suggestive, (possibly, to some unat- 
| that an honest man makes this world his abode. tractive) themes lay about him in this nature. | 
' He rides on the sled drawn by oxen world-wise, | | 
yet comparatively so young as if they had seen Even— : 
scores of winters. The farmer spoke to me, | “Along the wood-paths, wines of all kinds. 
can swear, clear, cold, moderate as the snow and qualities, of noblest vintages, are bottled | 
where he treads. Yet what a faint impression | up in the skinsof countless berries, for the taste | 
that encounter may make on me after all. Mod- | of men and animals. To men they seem offered, 
erate, natural, true, as if he were made of stone, | not so much for food, as for sociality, that they | 
wood, snow. I thus meet in this waiverse kin- may pic-nic with nature. Diet drinks, cordial | 
dred of mine, composed of these elements. I | wines, we pluck and eat in remembrance of | 
see men like frogs; their peeping I partially her. It isa sacrament, a communion. The, 
understand.” _ not Forbidden Fruits, which no Serpent tempts | 
| For cities, he felt like the camels and Arab | US t taste.” 
camel-drivers who accompany caravans across | We will not forget the apothegm :—* a 
writer, a man writing, is the scribe of all na-, 
| ture, he is the corn and the grass and the atmos- | 
| phere writing,” or that he says, “my business | 
|was writing.” To this, he neglected no cul-| 
‘ture from facts, or men, or travel or books, | 
| neither did he gallop his ideas, and race for | 
‘oblivion. “Whatever wit has been produced | 
‘on the spur of the moment, will bear to be re-| 
considered and reformed with phlegm. The | 
arrow had best not be loosely shot. The most 
transient and passing remark must be recon-| 
‘sidered by the writer, made sure and warrant: | 
ed as if the earth had rested on its axle to back | 
“it, and all the natural forces lay behind it. The | 
writer must direct his sentences as carefully as! 
‘the marksman his rifle who shoots sitting and, 
‘with a rest, with patent sights and conical balls | 
| besides. If you foresee that a part of your es- 
‘say will topple down after the lapse of time, | 
throw it down yourself.” ‘This was his sure and | 
/central fire, the impulse to faithfully account 
‘for himself. “Facts collected by a poet are set | 
down at last as winged seeds of truth, samare, | 
tinged with his expectation. O may my words | 
be verdurous and sempiternal as the hills.” 

No labor too onerous, no material too costly, 
if outlaid on the right enterprise. Everything 
ihas its price. His working up the Indians cor- 
_roborates this. These books form a library by | 
‘themselves. Extracts from reliable authorities | 
| from DeBry to poor Schoolcraft, with the early 


the desert, not in place when he got there.— 
The books and Dr. Harris, the college librarian, 
‘he saw in Cambridge, and in Boston the books 
and the end of Long Wharf, where he went to 
‘snuff the sea. The rest, as he phrased it, “was 
! barrels.” In books, he found matters that tran- 
-scend legislatures ; “One wise sentence is worth 
ithe state of Massachusetts many times over.” 
‘I never heard him complain that the plants 
As he said 
The 
flowers are furnished and he can bring his note- 
book. 


were too many, the hours too few. 
of the crow, “If he has voice, I have ears.” 


‘Asif by secret sight he knew 
Where, in far fields, the orchis grew.” 


Ile obeyed the plain rule: 
“Take the goods the gods provide thee,” 
and having neither ship nor magazine, gun or 
javelin, horse or hound, had conveyed to him a 
property in many things equal to the height of 
What he did not covet, was 
not forced on his attention. What he desired, 
lay at his feet. The breath of morning skies 
with the saffron of Aurora beautifully dight ; 


all his ambition. 


children of the air wafting the smiles of spring 
trom the vexed Bermoothes ; fragrant life-ever- | 
lasting in the dry pastures, blue forget-me-nots 
along the brook were his; ice piled its shaggy 
enamel for him, where coral cranberries yester- 
day glowed in the grass; and forests whispered 
loving secrets in his ear. For is not the earth 

7 % . 
kind | plates and maps accurately copied, and selec- | 
“We are rained and snowed on with gems. Giese from travellers the world over; for his | 
I confess that 1 was a little encouraged, for I aie } .olh that bs his “list of | 
° ° . H se vay 1 > the 
was beginning to believe that nature was poor |" ee eee ee ee 
. | > ” 

and mean, and I now was convinced that she | subjects,’—wherever scalps, wampum, and the 
turned off as good work asever. What a world | Great Spirit prevail; in all uncivilized people. 

ver } . } ’ r . . . , H “Wwe > “a 4 bd . 7 . . 
we live in! Where are the jewellers’ shops ? | Indian customs in Natick, are savage customs in 
Phere is nothing handsomer than a snow- flake | Pisce Al Bendel Blend Peirce 
and a dew-drop. I may say that the Maker of | n°" . : ome aes 
the world exhausts his’ skill with each snow- | With the Indian vocabularies he was familiar, 
flake and dew-drop that He sends down. We | and in his Maine excursions, tested his knowl- 
think that the one mechanically coheres and | edge by all the words he could get from the 

that the other simply flows together and falls, | . 
. = Personally these 


; 4 ; | Savages 1 
but in truth they are the product of enthusiasm, | \7 © ‘ 
the children of ‘an extasy, finished with the ar- living red men were not charming, and he would 


tist’s utmost skill.” | creep out of camp at night to refresh his olfac- 

He dreamed, for such a space as that filled | tories, damped with uncivilized perfumes, which 
| by the town of Concord, he might construct a | it seems, like musquash and other animals, they 
calendar; the out of-door performances in or- He said, after the toughest day's work 


n puris naturalibus. 





| enjoy. 





der; and paint a sufficient panorama of the 
| It 
| 
| 
{embraced cold and heat, he had gauges for the 


' river, constantly consulted; he noted the tem- 


year, which multiplied the image of a day. 


peratures of springs and ponds ; set down each 
| novel sky; the flowering of plants, their blossom 
and fruit; the tall of leaves; the arrivals and 
power to go anywhere through the forest with- | 
out paths, the absolutisms of their scent, sight | 
He says: 


departures of the migrating birds; the habits of 
animals, and made new seasons. No hour tolled 
Jon the great world-horologe must be omitted, 
fno movement of the second-hand of this patent 


and appetite, amazed him. 


the Indian.” 
‘suit relations, of the first Canadian missions, | 
containing “the commodities and discommodi- | 
ties” of the Indian life, such as the skinning and 
He read that ro- 


‘lever, that is so full-jewelled. 


*Rehold these flowers, let us be up with time, 
i Not dreaming of three theusand scars ago.” 
{ 
| No description can be given of the labor neces- 
“sary for this undertaking—labor and time and 


Ile drinks in the meadow, at 


roasting of a fresh parson. 
mantic book, “faite par le Sieur De la Borde,” 


| perseverance. 
| 
upon the origin, manners, customs, wars and 


Second Division Brook,— 

“then sits awhile to watch its yellowish peb- 
bles, and the cress in it and the weeds. The 
ripples cover its surface as a network, and are 

itaithtully retlected on the bottom. In some 
places, the sun reflected) from ripples on a flat 
, stone, looks like a colden comb. The whole 
‘brook seems as busy as a loom; it is a woofand 
warp of ripples; fairy fingers are throwing the 
shuttle at every step. and the Jong waving 
“brook is the fine product. The water 
i wondertully clear,—to have a hut here anda 
foot-path tothe brook. For reads, I think that 
la poet cannot tolerate more than a foot-path 
'throneh the field. That is wide enough, and | 
| for purposes of winged poesy, suilices. I would 
i fain travel by a footpath roand the world.” 
| Somight he say, in that mood, yet think the 
er wood-path was not bad: as two could 


voyages of the Caribs, who were the Indians of 


the Antilles of America; how these patriots | 
count by their toes and fingers; will sell their | 
beds in the morning (their memories too short 
for night.) and in their heaven, Onicou, the 
Carib beer, runs all the while. The children 
eat dirt and the mothers work; the old women | 
If the dead man | 


chew caraway to make beer. 
}own a negro (for slavery prevails there) they 
kill him and bury him with his master to wait, 
on him in paradise, and despatch the doctor to 
The men and 


Is SO 


be sure of one in ’tother state. 
women dress alikesand they have no police or, 
civility; everybody does what he pleases. Their | 
i wid 
‘walk side by side in it,in the ruts: aye, and 
He loved, in the 


customs still prevail in some disaffected districts 
nearer home : 

one more in the horse-track. 
summer, to lay up a stock of these e\ periences,— 


‘Lo, the poor Indian, whose untntored mind, 
Brews beer in heaven, aud drinks it for mankind.” 


“for the winter, as the squirrel, of nuts; some- Bai oe 
thing for conversation in winter evenings. I 
love to think then, of the more distant walks I 
took in sammer. Might Tnot walk further, till 
Lhear new crickets, till their creak has ac- 

ired Some novelty, as if they were a new spe- 
cies, Whose habitat I had discovered 7” 


Nicht and her stars were not neglected 


« 
JOHN BROWN IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Conway ina recent letter from London 
has mentioned the meetings held in England on 
the 2d of December, to celebrate the fourth an- 
niversary of the publie murder of John Brown. 
He saw.— At one of these our correspondent was the chief 


“The wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon,” 


friends. 
speaker. 

: : We find in the Star of December 3d, a brief 
jee ngs ee ae: . : report of Mr. Conway's address, in which he did 
“My dear, my dewy sister, let thy rain de- : : 
, I not only love thee, but I love 


I 


full justice to the extraordinary event which 
Amid 


profound silence he read the ever-memorable 


seend on me. 
the best of thee; that is to love thee rarely. the audience had met to commeinorate. 
ss : my speech of Captain Brown in court,—the first 
on wreat days. Thy dewy words feed me like 

the manna of the morning. T arh as much thy 
sister as thy brother; thou art as much my 
do brother as my sister. It isa portion of thee and 
ea portion of me, which are of kin. Thou dost 
not have to woo me. Ido not have to woo 
thee. O, my sister! O, Diana, thy tracks 
are on the eastern hill, Thou merely passed 
the hunter, saw them, in the 
My eves are the hounds that 
h pursued thee. Ah, my friend, what if Ido not 
know thee, I hear thee, thou canst speak; 1 
cannot: I fear and forget to answer; | am oc- 
I awoke and thought of 
How 


Was | not present to thee 


: time, perhaps. that a London audience ever lis- 
tened to those sublime words.—and_ they testi- 
tied their admiration of the hero and his eulo- 
gist by constant apphuse. It is good to see the 
English people thus awaking to a true appreci- 
ation of the character of Brown, who has al- 
© that way. J, ways been misunderstood there, even more than 
here. We have another proof of this in the fol- 
lowing article from a musical journal in Lon- 
don, prefacing a copy of the world-renowned 
song. Generat Thompson, who sends us the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter,savs the publication of 
the seng there, “is equivalent to setting a hun- 


likewise 7 The journal , 


. dred thousand voices to sing it.” 


a os k »wn with pity on i ; : > 
Phoa could'st Tox k @ , i cae with this odd name is the organ of a great body 
» sive yeas faintly sf ‘ . - o> . : 
ee ee - of musical reformers in England, whose leader 


ld locust boughs, for thy 


He 


is the Rev. John Curwen, of Plaistow, London, 
a devoted friend of American liberty and union. 
The John Brown Song. 

John Brown was one of those free emigrants 

‘ : sig to Kansas. who went there, with his children and 
ae lived to hive in precious vases for immortal- 
‘to help fill that new country with a population 
who hated slavery. The pro-slavery ruffians of 
Missouri carried war into the newly-settled dis- 

tricts, killed, among many others, several of 
| John Brown’s sons, upset the ballot-boxes, and 


ur | ity,—tales of natural piety, bound each to 
‘each: 
“Now chiefly is my natal hour, 


And only now my prime of life. 
I will not doubt the love untold. 


Which wooed me young and wooes me old, is 
And to this evening hath me brought.” | sas becoming a free state. But at length, John 


Thus conversant was he with great Nature. | Brown and those who acted with him trumphed. 


when even his bones ached, the Indians would | g 
‘keep awake till midnight talking eternally all) bles required by each verse which he uses. The 
the while; that they performed valiant feats as ‘experiment evidently does not satisfy the fastid- 
trencher-men, “licked the platter clean” and , ious ear of the Laureate, nor will it please his 


ed; which did not discourage him, as he could in fashioning verse. 
. . . {  * 
grunt himself. Their knowledge of the woods, | the pages of the Living Age. 


Which no t hath bought, } ° : i 
ee eee ' did evervthing in their power to prevent Kan- 


‘ansas was admitted to the Union without the 
black stain upon it. Afterwards, becoming im- 
patient of the slow progress of the Emancipa- 
tion movement, and havtie been long practised 
in “running off” slaves by “underground rail- 
roads” to freedom, he conceived the idea of car- 
rying out this, which he regarded as a sacred 
work, on a more open and a larger scale. He 
took a farm near Harper's Ferry, sought secret 
interviews with the slaves of the neighborhood, 
and on a certain day, seized, with a few friends, 
the railroad station and the armory, and offered 
to march with a large number of liberated men 
on the road to liberty. But the slaves distrust- 
ed and feared,the authorities brought their troops 
to the spot, and this well-meant enterprise (set- 
ting human laws at defiance for the sake of that 
Divine law of liberty—liberty of manhood to all 
for whom the Saviour died) apparently failed. 
But, although the effort only of an individual, 
it manifested such a determined anti-slavery 
spirit rising in the North, that it gave alarm, 
especially when followed by the election of a 
free-soil President, to Southern @tatesmen, and 
led to their upholding the divine right of slavery 
and the establishment of a Confederacy upon it. 

This marching song, with its wild quaint mel- 
ody and its chorus of, Hai tujahs, is evidently 
the fruit of negro genius. But it is sung with 
burning enthusiasm by those of the white troops 
who are most fully charged with anti-slavery 
sentiment; and by the freedmen on the Sea 
Islands, on the banks and isles of the Mississippi, 
and in the neighborhood of New Orleans, with a 
depth of devotion and joy such as is seldom ex- 
perienced on this earth. This last fact we know 
by personal correspondence with noble-hearted 
missionaries who have gone from Boston, from 
Philadelphia, and from New York to teach the 
freedmen how to read and how to live. 

We trust that these facts will lead our friends 
to take some interest in the song we now print. 
We have obtained it from Messrs. Root and Ca- 
dy, Chicago, through the kind help of General 
Thompson.—London Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter for 
December, 1863. 
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TENNYSON AND CLASSIC QUANTITY. 


The Cornhill Magazine contains a brief arti- 


cle by Tennyson, in which he gives specimens 


of no less than three of the Greek and Roman 


metres in English verse: namely, the elegiac 


pentameter, so dear to Ovid, the Alcaic verse of 
Horace, and the Phalecian hendecasyllable of 
Catullus. It will be noticed too that these are 
real pentameters and Alcaics ; he does not count 


off the syllables and then tumble them in, long 
and short together, like a peck of potatoes, but 


gives the due succession of long and short sylla- 


| for all answer to many of his questions—grunt- | readers, except as another evidence of his skill 


We copy the ~~ from 


TRANSLATIONS OF HOMER. 
HEXAMETERS AND PENTAMETERS. 


Tiare These lame hexameters the strong-wing'd music of Homer! 
. ; ae : _ No—but a most burlesque barbarous experiment. 

is always a slight haze or mist in the brow of When was a harsher sound ever heard, ye Muses, in England ? 
He read and translated the Je-| When did a frog coarser croak upon our Helicon? 

| Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 


Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters ! 
MILTON. 
ALCAICS. 
O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies, 
© skill'd to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 

Mil‘on, a name to resound for ages ; 
Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel. 
Starr’d from Jehovah's gorgeous armories, 

Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 

Rings to the roar of an angel onset— 
Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 

And bloom profuse and cedar arches 

Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean, 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o'er a rich ambrosial ocean isle, 

And crimson-hued the stately palmwoods 

Whisper in odorous heights of even. 

HendecasyUabics. 

O you chorus of indolent reviewers, 
Irresponsible, indolent reviewers, 

Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All composed in a metre of Catullus, 
All in quantity, careful of my motion, 
Like the skater on ice that hardly bears him, 
Lest I fall unawares before the people, 
Waking laughter in indolent reviewers. 
Should I flounder awhile without a tumble 
Thro’ this metrification of Catullus, 
They should speak to ne not without a welcome, 
All that chorus of indolent reviewers. 
Hard, hard, hard is it. only not to tumble, 
So fantastical is the dainty metre.— 
Wherefore slight me not wholly, nor believe me 
Too presumptuous, indolent reviewers. 
O blatant Magazines. regard me rather— 
Since I blush to belaud myse!f a mome it— 
As some exquisite rose. 2 piece of inmost 
Horticultural art, or half coquette-like 
Maiden, not to be greeted unbenignly. 


Some, and among these one at least of our 
best and greatest, have endeavored to give us 
the Hiad in English hexameters, and by what 
appears to me their failure, have gone far to 
prove the impossibility ofthe task. I have long 
held by our blank verse in this natter, and now 
after having spoken so disrespectiully here of 
these hexameters, I venture, or ratherfee] bound 
to subjoin a specimen, however briet, and with 
whatever demerits, of a blank verse translation. 


He ceased, and sealike roar'd the Trojan host. 
And loosed their sweating horses from the yoke, 
And each beside his chariot bound his own ; 
And oxen from the city and goodly sheep 

In haste they drove, and honey-hearted* wine 
And bread from out the houses brought, and heaped 
Their firewood, and the winds from off the plain 
Rolled the rich vapor far into the heaven. 

And these all night sat on the bridge of war 
Triumphant: many a fire before them blazed : 
As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful. when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley. and the immeasurabie heavens 
Break open to their highest. and all the stars 
Shine, and the hind rejeices in his heart 

So many a fire between the ships and stream 

Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain; and close by each 

Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fires; 

And champing golden grain their horses stood, 
+Hard by the chariots, waiting for the dawn. 

— fad 8, §42—551. 


The passage here retranslated by Tennyson is 


their families, a patriarch of freedom, in order that celebrated one which Pope got great hon- 


* Or “wine sweet to the mind,” but I use this epithet, sim- 


ply as a synonym of “sweet. 
tOr. if something like the spondaic close of the line be re- 
quired 
j “And waited—by their chariots—the fair dawn.” 
| Or more literally — 
| «and, champing the white barley and spelt, 
| Stood by the cars, waiting the throned 


their steeds 


| ashamed of ourselves, and did not like to ask 
| somehow for the soda-water in such an awful 
presence as that. Besides, it would have been 
a confession to a Catholic priest, and, as a 
Protestant, I am above it. 

The world likes to know how a great man ap- 
pears even to a valet-de-chambre, and I sup- 
pose it is one’s vanity that is flattered in such 
rare company, to find the great man quite as 


these two lines, which cover three of Homer’s 
plain words,— 


The conscious swains rejoicing in the night, 
Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light. 


It is astonishing how much simpler and bet- 
ter is Tennyson’s version. 

As for the hexameters, we think he fairly 
makes out his case; it is a measure foreign to 
our language, even in the very loose and modi- 
fied form which Longfellow employs. The blank 
verse of Tennyson and Bryant is far better for 
the musical sincerity of Homer. 


ent; and so like to other mortals, that we would 
not know him to be a great man at all, did we 
not know his name, and what he had done. 
There is nothing remarkable in Mr. Mathew’s 
manner, except that it is exceedingly simple, 
hearty, and manly, and that he does not wear 
the downecast, demure look which, I know not 
why, certainly characterizes the chief part of 
the gentlemen of his profession. Whence comes 
that general scowl which darkens the faces of 
the Irish priesthood? I have met with a score 
of these reverend gentlemen in the country, 
and not one of them seemed to look or speak 
frankly, except Mr. Mathew, and a couple 
more. He is almost the only man, too, that I 
have met in Ireland, who, in speaking of pub- 
lie matters, did not talk as a partizan. With 
the state of the country, of landlord, tenant, 
and peasantry, he seemed to be most curiously 
and intimately acquainted ; speaking of their 
wants, differences, and the means of bettering 
them with the minutest practical knowledge. 
And it was impossible in hearing him, to know, 
but from previous acquaintance with his char- 
acter, whether he was a Whig or Tory, Catho- 
lic or Protestant. Why does not Government 
make a Privy Councillor of him? that is, if he 
would honor the Right Honorable body by 
taking a seat among them. His knowledge of 
the people is prodigious, and their confidence 
in him as great; and what a touching attach- 
ment that is which these poor fellows show to 
any one who has their cause at heart—even to 
any one who says he has! 

Avoiding all political questions, no man seems 
more eager than he tor the practical improve- 
ment of this country. Leases and rents, farm- 
ing improvements, reading societies, music so- 
cieties—he was full of these, and of his schemes 
of temperance above all. He never misses a 
chance cf making a convert, and has his hand 
ready and a pledge in his pocket for rich or 
poor. One of his disciples in a livery-coat came 
into the room with a tray—Mr. Mathew recog- 
nized him, and shook him by the hand direct- 
ly ; so he did with the strangers who were pre- 
sented to him; and not with a courtly popu- 
larity: hunting air, but, as it seemed, from sheer 
hearty kindness, and a desire to do every one 
evood.” 





NEW BOOKS. 

THACKERAY'S Ir1sH SKETCH Book is re- 
printed by Peterson, twenty years after its first 
appearance, and, as it happens, just after the 
death of its author. Though in poor type, with 
most execrable imitations of Thackeray’s spirit- 
ed sketches, it is still welcome, and it may now 
win the popularity which it deserved, but did 
not get, in 1843. It is written in the author's 
usual vein, and is crammed with shrewd obser- 
vations on the unhappy country which Thack- 
eray, in common with all England, seems puz: 
zled how toregard. Sometimes he is delighted, 
sometimes disgusted, now he gives warm praise, 
now invective, but generally sarcasm and mild 
contempt. " In most of his novels you will see 
the same quality of representation ; wherever 
an Irishman appears he is langhable, but never 
| quite intolerable ; there is no living with them 

or without them, as the Romans said in another 
In his earliest novel— 





sense of the Marsi. 
| Catharine—Macshane is a person of this type; a 
villain to be sure, as all the characters are meant 
to be, but an Jrish villain, with wit and gener- 
osity to temper his rascality. 

Whether Thackeray was a favorite among 
the Irish we cannot say,—very likely they were 
hot and cold towards him by turns, as he towards 
them; but some of his best friends in his early 
career as a writer were Irishmen. Dr. Maginn 
the learned and witty, was one of them; the 
man who attacked poor Grantley Berkeley so 
savagely in Frazer’s Magazine, that the tall 
Bully felt called upon to horsewhip Mr. Frazer 
in his own shop, which he did with as much 
brutality as Preston Brooks showed in vindi- 
cating his drunken kinsman, Butler. There- 
upon Maginn fought a duel with Berkeley and 


In Tralee our author goes to a Catholic 
church, and what he saw there is so happily 
told that we must quote it : 


“But the most curious sight of the town was 
the chapel, with the festival held there. It 
was the teast of the Assumption of the Virgin 
(let those who are acquainted with the calen- 
dar and the facts it commemorates say what 
the feast was, and when it falls,) but all the 
country seemed to be present on the occasion, 
and the chapel and the large court leading to 
it were thronged with worshippers, such as one 
never sces in our country, where devotion is by 
no means so crowded as here. Here, in the 
court-vard, there were thousands of them on 
their knees, rosary in hand, for the most part, 
praying, and mumbling, and casting a wistful 
look round as the strangers passed. In a cor- 
ner was an old man groaning in the agonies of 
death or colic, and a woman got off her knees 
to ask us for charity for the unhappy old fel- 
low. In the chapel the crowd was enormous: 
the priest and his people were kneeling, and 
bowing, and hamming. and chanting, and cen- 
ser-rattling ; the ghostly crew being attended 
by a fellow that I don’t remember to have seen 
in continental churches, a sort ot Catholic 
clerk, a black shadew to the parson, bowing his 
head when his reverence bowed, kneeling when 
he knelt, only three steps lower. 

But we who wonder at copes and candle- 
sticks, see nothing strange in surplices and bea- 
dies. A Turk, doubtless, would sneer equally 
at each, and have you to understand that the 
ouly reasonable ceremonial was that which 


then wrote a sharp review of the whole affair 
in the columns of Frazer. This was in 1836-7, 
and is now almost forgotten, as Maginn may 
be, for aught we know. But neither Thacke- 
ray nor the people of Cork had forgotten him 
in 1843. Here is a passage worth quoting: 


“I have said something in praise of the man- 
ners of the Cork ladies; in regard of the gen- 
tlemen, a stranger too must remark the extra- 
ordinary degree of literary taste and talent 
among them, and the wit and vivacity of their 
conversation. The love for literature seems to 
an Englishman doubly curious. What, gener- 
ally speaking, do a company of grave gentle- 
men and ladies in Baker-street know about it ? 
Who ever reads books in the city, or how often 
does one hear them talked about at a club ? 
The Cork citizens are the most book-loving 
men I ever met. The town has sent to Eng- 
land a number of literary men of reputation 
too, and is not a little proud of their fame. 
Everybody seemed to know what Maginn was 
doing, and that Father Prout had a third vol- 
ume ready, and what was Mr. Croker’s last 
article in the Quarterly. The young clerks and 
shopmen seemed as much au fait as their erm- 
ployers, and many is the conversation I heard 
about the merits of this writer or that—Dick- 
ens, Ainsworth, Lover, Lever. 

I think, in walking the streets and looking at | took place at his mosque. 
the ragged urchins crowding there, every En-} Whether right or wrong, in point of ceremony, 
glishman must remark that the superiority of) it was evident the heart of devotion was there: 
intelligence is here, and not with us. I never) the immense dense crowd moaned and swayed, 
saw sucha collection of bright-eyed, wild, clever, | and you heard a hum of all sorts of wild ejacu- 
eager faces. Mr. Maclise has carried away a} lations, each man seemingly for himself, while 
number of them in his memory; and the lovers, the service went on at the altar. The altar 
of his admirable pictures will find more than candles flickered red in the dark,steaming place, 
one Munster countenance under a helmet in/and every now and then from the choir you 
‘ company with Macbeth, orin a slashed doublet! heard a sweet female voice chanting Mozart's 
alongside of Prince Hamlet, or in the very midst | music, which swept over the heads of the peo- 
_of Spain in company with Signor Gil Blas. Gil) ple a great deal more pure and delicious than 
'Blas himself came from Cork, and not from | the best incense that ever smoked out of pot. 

' Oviedo.” } On the chapel floor, just at the entry, lay 
‘several people moaning, and tossing, and telling 
| their beads. 

Behind the old woman was a font of holy 

















; Another comparison is in favor of the Irish 
character, in his opinion : 

“If an Irish gentleman does not give you a) Water, up to which little children were clam 
imore hearty welcome than an Englishman, at bering ; and m the chapel-vard were several old 
least he has a more hearty manner of welcoming | Women, with tin cans fall of the same sacred 
you: and while the latter reserves his fun and fluid, with which the pewae. as they entered, 
humor (if he possesses those qualities) for his aspersed themselves with ali their might, flick- 
particular friends, the former is ready to laugh | Ing 4 great quantity nto their faces, and mak- 
{and talk his best with all the world, and give |19¢ 4 curtsey and a prayer at the same time. 
And it would be a ‘A pretty prayer, truly says the parson’s 
| good opportunity here for a man who is clever | wite. ‘What sad, sad, benighted superstitu- 
lat philosophizing, to expound various theories ton. says the Independent minister 5 lady. 
| upon the modes of hospitality practised in va- | Ah! ladies, great as your intelligence is, yet 
irious parts of Enrope. In a couple of hours’ | think, when compared with the Supreme One, 
italk an Englishman will give you his notions on | what a little difference there is between your 
| trade, politics, the crops; the last run with the | husband's very best extempore oration, and the 

hounds or the weather: it requires a long sit- est ag creatures’! One is just as far off 
‘tine, and a bottle of wine at the least, to in- Infinite Wisdom as the other; and so let us read 
iduce him to laugh cordially, or to speak unre- the story of the woman and her pot of ointment, 
leorvedly : and if vou joke with him before you | that most noble and charming of histories: which 
‘know him. he will assuredly set you down as a! equalizes the great and the small, the wise and 
low impertinent fellow, Iu two hours, and over the poor in spirit, and shows that their merit 
a pipe, a German will be quite ready to let before Heaven lies in doing their best. 

loose the easy floodgates of his sentiment, and And here is a companion picture drawn 
jconfide to you many of the a of his. soft ifrom the Protestant School at Dundalk : 
jheart. In two hours a Frenebman will say a) : 
‘hundred and twenty smart, witty, brilliant, false} “We went from the church to a school, which 
lthings, and will care for you as much then as | has been long a favorite resort of the good 
'he would if vou saw him every day for twenty | Viear’s: indeed, to judge from the sc hoolmas- 
' years, that is, not one single straw; and in two. ter’s books, hix attendance there is almost daily 
' hours an Irishman will have allowed his jovial, —and the number of the scholars some two 
‘humor to unbutton, and gambolled and frolick- | hundred. The number was considerably great- 
ed to his heart’s content. Which of these, put er until the schools of the Education Board 
| ting Monsieur out of the question, will stand by | were established, when the Roman Catholic 





; way entirely to his mood. 


his friend with the most constancy, and main- | clergymen withdrew many of their young peo- | 


‘tain his steady wish to serve him? That is a ple from Mr. Thackeray’s establ shment. 
| question which the Englishman (and T think We found a large room with sixty or seventy 
j with a little of his ordinary cool assumption ) 18 boys at work: In an upper chamber were a 
‘disposed to decide in his own favor; but it 1s considerable number of girls, with their teach- 
clear that for a stranger the Irish ways are the crs, two pretty and modest young women; but 
|pleasantest, for here he is at once made happy the favorite resort of the Vicar was evidently 
‘and at home, or at ease rather; for home is a | the Infant School—and no wonder; It 13 1m- 
‘strong word, and implies much more than any : possible to witness a more beautilul or teaching 
| stranger can expect or even desire to claim. ee : ee : 
‘ .. welt! Then the schoolmistress, coming forward, 
[ Base tes pond ere 1 err (sang the first words of a hymn, which at once 
known in Ireland and America: eighty little voices took up, or near eighty—for 
On the day we arrived at Cork, and as the ‘some of the little things were too young to sing 
> edfrom “the drag,” a stout, yet, and all they could do was to beat the 
red hands as the others 


| passengers descend : x € 
Tpayss, » with their little 


‘handsome. honest-looking man, of some 8 measure 
‘and-forty years, was passing by, and received a | sang. ut Heaven, wi 
ee a eal feu the crowd around. It | cborus of *Will not that be joytul, joyful ? and 
|was Theobald Mathew, with whose face a thou- one ot the verses beginning ‘Little children, 
‘sind little print-shop windows had already ren- | too, are there.’ Some of my fair readers (it I 
dered me familiar. He shook hands with the have the honor to find such) who have been 
‘master of the carriage very cordially, and just sions at similar tender charming concerts, 
as cordially with the master’s coachman. a dis- | know the hymn, no doubt. It was the first time 
ciple of temperance, as at least half Ireland is, ] had ever heard it; and I do not — — 
at present. The day after the famous dinner that it brought tears to my eyes, though it isi 
at MacDowall’s some of us came down rather | to parade such kind of sentiment in print. But 
late, perhaps in consequence of the events of | I think I will never, while I live, forget that 

ithe night before—(I think it was Lord | 
nard’s quotation from Virgil, or else the absence | loved a child or lost one. God bless you, 
of the currant jelly for the venison, that ocea-. little happy singers! What a noble and 
sioned a slight headache among some of us, and | life is his, who, in rg of seeking we 
longing for soda-water)—and thee | honor, devotes his life to such a ser 


)an extreme t 
| was the Apostle of Temperance seated at And all through our country, 
table drinking tea. Some of us felt a- iquiet bumble corners thatchmsy’ 


a 


Ber- | little chorus, nor would any man who has ever 


O 







unassuming as the very smallest personage pres- | 


It was a hymn about Ileaven, with a | 


men of the world never hear of, there are thou- 
sands of such men employed in such holy pur- 
suits, with no reward beyond that which the 
fulfilment of the duty brings them. Most of 
these children were Roman Catholics. At this 
tender age, the priests do not care to separate 
them from their little Protestant brethren : and 
‘no wonder. He must be a child-murdering 
Herod who would find the heart to do so. 

After the hymn, the children went through a 
little scripture catechism, answering very cor- 
‘rectly, and all in a breath, as the mistress put 
‘the questions. Some of them were, of course, 
too young to understand the words they utter- 
ed; but the answers are so simple that they 
cannot fail to understand them before long ; 
and they learn in spite of themselves. 

The catechism being ended, another song was 
sung; and now the Vicar (who had been hum- 
ming the chorus along with his young singers, 
‘and, in spite of an awful and grave counte- 
nance, could not help showing his extreme 
happiness) made another oration, in which he 
stated that the gentleman from England was 
| perfectly satisfied ; that he would have a good 
| report of the Dundalk children to carry home 
; with him; that the day was very fine, and the 

schoolmistress would probably like to take a 
; walk; and, finally, would the young people 
| give her a holiday ? ‘As many,’ concluded he, 
!*as will give the schoolmistress a holiday, hold 
‘up their hands! This question was carried 
unanimously. 

But I am bound to say, when the little peo- 
| ple were told that as many as would’nt like a 
; holiday were to hold up their hands, all the little 
‘hands went up again exactly as before; by 
| which it may be concluded, either that the in- 
fantsdid not understand his Reverence’s speech, 
or that they were just as happy to gtay at school 
as to go and play: and the reader may adopt 
whichever of the reasons he inclines to. It is 
probable that both are correct. » 

The little things are so fond of the school, 
the Vicar told me as we walked away trom it, 
that on returning home they like nothing bef- 
ter than to get a number of their companions 
} who don’t go to school, and to play at infant- 
| school. 


| 
} 


| 


One more passage we will quote—and we 
wish we could copy the sketch of the Great 
Agitator that should go with it: 


The Mansion-house, when I saw it, was a 
very dingy abode for the Right Honorable Lord 
Mayor, and that Lord Mayor Mr. O'Connell. 
I saw him in fall council, in a brilliant robe of 
crimson velvet, ornamented with white satin 
bows, and sable collar, in an enormous cocked- 
hat, like a slice of an eclipsed moon—in the 
tollowing costume, in fact. 
| The Aldermen and Common Council, in a 
black oak parlor, and at a dingy green table, 
were assembled around him, and a debate of 
thrilling interest to the town ensued. It re- 
lated, 1 think, to water-pipes: the great man 
did not speak publicly, but was occupied chiefly 
at the end of the table, giving audience to at 
least a score of clients and petitioners. 

The next day I saw him in the famous Corn 
Exchange. The building without has a sub- 
stantial look, but the hall within is rude, dirty, 
and ill kept. Hundreds of persons were as- 
sembled in the black, steaming place; no in- 
considerable share of frieze-coats were among 
them ; and many small repealers, who could but 
lately have assumed their breeches, ragged as 
they were. Those kept up a great chorus of 
shouting, and ‘hear, hear!’ at every piuse in 
‘the great repealer’s address. Mr. O'Connell 
was reading a report from his repeal-wardens ; 
which proved that when repeal took place, 
commerce and prosperity would instantly flow 
into the country ; its innumerable harbors would 
be filled with countless ships, its immense water- 
power would be directed to the turning of 
myriids of mills; its vast energies and resour- 
ces brought into full action. At the end of the 
report, three cheers were given for repeal, and 
in the midst of a great shouting Mr. O'Connell 
leaves the room. 





We have by no means exhausted the quotable 





passages in this racy and genial book. The 
descriptions of the inns, of the dinners, of the 
beggars, of the English travellers, the priests; 
the immortal ballad of Peq of Limavaddy ; the 
memoirs of Freeny the highwayman,—these 
and a hundred other good things we must leave 
our readers to look up for themselves. But 
what we have quoted will show how keen were 
the eyes and how warm the heart of the great 
novelist who has just been buried in Kensal 
Green, 

In our article last week on Thackeray oc- 
;curred one or two errors which we may here 
correct. It was in the winter of 1855-6, that 
the lectures on the Four Georges were given in 
this country, and it was in Ozford, not Cam- 
bridge, that Mr. Thackeray stood for the rep- 


resentation. 


Tue Curistian Examiner, briefly noticed 
by us last week, contains eight articles, besides 
the usual book notices. Four of these are semi- 
biographical, dealing in succession with the life 
and writings of Theodore Parker, Uhland, Scho- 
penhauer, and Prescott, the historian. Of these 
illustrious names, all but one will be familiar to 
our readers. Schopenhauer is almost unknown 
anywhere, except among scholars, and there are 
many claiming that title who will read Dr. 
| Iledge’s lively account of him with all the in- 
terest of a first acquaintance. 
Ten years older than Heine, he was the hear- 
er of Fichte and Schleiermacher, without adopt- 
|ing their philosophy, and the pupil of Goethe in 
| optics, without assenting to the brilliant assump- 
‘tions of the Furbenlehre. He published volume 
| atter volume which nobody would read, save 
here and there a man of insight, like Rich- 
leer and Goethe ; but at last, in his old age, fame 
|overtook him, and now holds him as the great- 





lest light of German metaphysics since Kant. 


| All this and much more we learn from the Ez- 
| aminer’s thirty or forty pages concerning him. 

; The review of Weiss’s Life of Parker, with 
| which the number opens, has less that is novel. 
‘It isa sketch of Theodore Parker, drawn less 
| from the book reviewed, than from personal ob- 
servations of the writer, and does justice to many 
‘of the qualities of the great reformer. It leaves 
‘room, however, for another paper on the same 
‘eubject, in which the book itself shail be more 
| closely reviewed, and such a paper we shall ex- 
| pect the Examiner to furnish. 

| Uhland’s career is set forth in a genial way 
‘by one evidently at home in German literature. 
| The reviewer of Ticknor’s Life of Prescott gives 





a pleasing and not overrating estimate of the 
, historian of the Spanish conquests. — 
| The other articles, except a brief one on 
|The Patience of Hope, which seems inserted 
merely to fill a gap, are serious and good. The 
discussion of the Gospels is carried on in one, 
jour Ambulance System criticised in ancther, 
| and the existing polit’ea’ condition well summed 
up in the closing article. The book notices are 
fair and sufficiently laudatory. 

We commend the Examiner to all who would 
read a candid and scholarly review. Would it 
were monthly instead of bi-monthly or sem 


occasionally. 
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te Avy of our city subscribers failing to receive the 
Commenwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor by 
immediately notif;ing us of the fact at this office. 








LAND FOR THE LANDLESS, 


The Cobden-Delane controversy has awak- 
ened special attention in England to the fact 
that the land in England is fast passing into the 
hands of a comparatively few holders. 
yeominry is disappearing. An English corres- 
pondent of the Evening Pust says:— 


In the main, landed property is still in the 
same condition in — to-day as it was im- 
mediately after the Norman conquest. The 
foreign invaders at that time divided the land 
among a small number of robles and brigand 
captains with the point of the sword, and in the 
Doomsday Book it was then laid down that 
their right to the possession of these lands was 
as high as heaven and as deep as hell, and that 
the hand of him should wither who would dare 
to touch it. In course of tine a number of free 
proprietors crept in between the landholding 


avistocra -y, but subsequent Parliamentary acts, | 


known as the “Enclosure acts,” restricted once 


more the number of free proprietors by forcible | 
With the exception of a few lo- | 
’ ealities, England possesses no peasantry in the 


expropriation. 


sense of France and of southern and western 
Germany. There is only the aristocratic pro- 


prietor, the steward or the farming tenant and | 


the laborer. ‘The condition of the laborer is 


worse than anywhere in central or western Eu- | pear that the amendments consist in the ex- 


rope. 


It ean hardly be otherwise. Deprive the la- upon Henry Ward Beechur, Rev. Dr. Fur | 


borer of the stimulus of the hope that one day 


he may cultivate his own acres, and you take | 


away the principal motive to providence and 
economy. The result has been thatin England 
the laboring «lasses in the agricultural districts 
are the most ignorant and the most sordidly 
poor of any similar class in Europe. 

Just similar has been the state of things at the 
South. There, as in England, the land has 
been almost entirely owned by a small handful 
of slaveho'ders, and the result has been that the 
miss of the laborers, whire as well as black, has 
been kept in abject ignorance and degradation, 
anid the result has been the same as that de- 
scribed by the wiiter above quoted. 

The political power British feudalism wields 
isimmense. A statistical table before me shows 
that. with regard to the representation of the 
people in the so-called House of Commons, there 
are about thirty popular constituencies: one hun- 
dred constituencies slightly influenced by per- 
sonal or family control, and most of them by 


money > tee hundred and forty consdiuencies al- | 


most whally under such pamey and arisiocraic ti- 
fucnce: and thirty constif{uencies which may 
‘be regarded as mere family property. : 
Sha'l we not learn wisdom trom our own terrible 
experience of the mischiets of such a system of 
feu lalism as well as trom our observation of thre 
workings of this systemin England ? And vet it 
would seem that there isa determination at Wash- 
ington not to allow the alienation of the title to 
the soil in these overgrown landed properties 
and thus to perpetuate the very system which 
It is understood that 
the Ppesident still adheres to the d ctrine that 


brought on the rebellion. 


contis ation gives the government title to the 
soil only during the lifetime of the rebel owner. 
If this doctrine is adhered to, it prolongs for 
years the permincnt pacification of the South, 
anl we fear it will be adhered to; certainly it 
willunless public opinion is so aroused to the 
dangers of the policy as to compel a change at 
Washington. 

In an account of the sale of confiscated pro- 
perty in and near Washington, a few days ago, 
we notice the following : 

Inquiries were made of the Commissioners 
whether government would place the parties 
purchasing in possession, dut no salixfacory re- 
pltes were etceed, 

No wendr that the property sold for less 
than halt of the appraised value; for no pru- 
dent man willinvest his money in land of which 
he is li.bleto Le dispossessed to-morrow, and hy 
arebel, too. Until this policy is changed, the 
wircannot end. Military subjugation, thongh 
an essential preliminary to prcification, can nev- 
er accomplish that pacification. That can on!y 
be secure | by planting a loyal population in the 
so.l, and that can only be done by giving that 
loyal population the right to earn and own the 
soil. To this work the statesmanship of Cen- 
gress must aderess itself; for in this way alone 
¢in we eseape the double danger of the old sys- 
tem: Ist, The donger from an arrogant teudal 
aristocracy ; and, 2d, the danger trem an ig- 
norant, discontented, Lopeless, landless class. 





PARICNS, 

The sentence of Obed R: yro'ds. Jr., of Free- 
town, convicted of the murder of Butio k, has 
been con muted by the Governor and Council to 
We 


have no doubt that the propriety of this remis- 


imprisonment for lite in the State Prison. 


sion of the death-4 enalty will Le acquiesced in, 
certainly when the tacts are known. 

Reynolils was a boy of eighteen, born and 
brought up in that part of Freetown known as 
“Slab Bridee.” 


proof would believe that a community of such 


Nobody witheut undeniable 


igvor mee, oF abso'ute'y heatheni-sh ignorance 
as this is represented to be, could be found in 
Bris'o! County. Two thirds of the witmesses 
at tuis trial, adu't natives of the town, signed | 
their names with aero s. The Bib'e was liter- 
al'y an unknown book. Reynol ls could nei- 
ther read nor write, and had never heard of | 
the name of Christ except as an oath! At the 
tridlevery member of the funily exce;t the old 
father. (who appeared through the whole as an 
honest man) committed the most del berate per 
jury. 
man, who since his conviction his taken great 
pwns to instruct Reynolds —what could be ex- 
pected of a boy who hada bad mother, a bad 


sisterand a bad wife 7”) The hanging of such a 
boy wou'd have been only judicial murder. 

Sn-e his imprisonment in jail at New Bed 
ford. a number of benevolent women in New 
Bedford have be ome int: rested in teaching 
Reynol's. He has learned to read and write 
quite well, and is ropilly developing an intel- 
lectual and moral nature which had seemed | 
crashed forever. 

Another rather remarkable subject of recent 
Wade 
was sentenced to the State Prison for sixteen 
years from the 3d of January, 1851, tor the rob- 
bing of the Dorchester and Milton Bank. At the 
time this very adroit robbery was regarded as 
the special work of Ware, who was supposed to | 
have been an accomplished English burglar. 
Wade says thit he was never a burglar; that 
this was his first act in this line; he was edu- 
cated for a “pi-k po-tet” and he prides h'ms:lt 
in having been a very accomplished one. In 
this robbery he was an accounplice of professed 
burglars and was offered immunity if he would 


exe: utive clemency is “Jack Wade.” 


“turn State’s eviden’e: but Juk steadily re- | 


fused to perch. «'Vhy, you know,” siys be, 


“a genleman can’t do that.” 


The | 
The Directors of the Blue Hill Bank (forming 


| Jack relates, with inimitable and indescrib- | cesh children cannot be allowed to attend schools 


{ 


b 


| Van Buren in the cities hadn’t much money. 


| charged last year but that the Committee on 


able naiveté, incidents of a professional tour he organized under the authority of “Butler the 


took through the West, in Van Buren’s suite Beast ;” still less to attend the same schools as | 


in 1888 or °39. In reply toa question as to | “niggers.” So,they are growing up as igno- 
his svecess, he said—“Poor; across the prairies, | rant as the slaves were in the good olétimes of 
| the company was small, and the crowd around |the Union as it was. Of course, if this goes 
on, there can be but one result—the educated 
racé or class goes up; the uneducated goes 
down. There is but one way to prevent this 
—restore the old Union with the divine rights 
of Slavery. The black man must be crushed 
Pardons were unwilling to expose him to tlre by force or he will rise—by force from the out- 
temptations which must surround him, unless he ; side, for old Virginia is a thousand times more 
were provided with employment and a home. | helpless to day, than she was when John Brown 
| and seventeen men conquered her. Left alone, 
Dorchester and Milton) unanimously recom- | there is not a single rebel state that can keep 
mended his pardon. Recently, a responsible | its slaves in bondage without help from the out- 
person has agreed to employ him and Jack. side. Hitherto, the great North has kept the 
Wade isa philosopher of the extremest optimistic | key to the slave's house of bondage. Up to this 
school, and whatever might have been his fu- | hour the policy of the war has been shaped to 
ture, had he been release | ten years ago, now, | deprive the negro of a fair chance to prove his 
sixty odd years old, he is too wise to repeat the | right to freedom. Only under Butler and Sax- 


Harry Clay’s fellows gave us better picking.” 
Wade's conduct has been uniformly exemplary 
in prison and he would probably have been dis- 








1 would 


; diats ly. 


Weill was it asked by a benevolent wo- 


, gentleman from Alabama appealed to him in 


' increasing every day. 


cles by hard work for twenty or thi ty years S:bbath. 
| will be pretty sure when he gets a fair chance | «ppear in that shect Monday mornings, are ed- 


{ . 
are kept in the school-houses built by the city same man can be guilty of. 


crime which must involve a return to prison for | ton has he the slightest appearance of fair play. 
‘life. We predict that the evening of his life | He must have ic everywhere, as a right; or we 
| will be law-abiding; we pray sincerely that it must give up the contest as hopeless. We shall 
_yield, as we have hitherto yielded—to an inex- 
| orable law; and then “massa” must vindicate 
his right to the superior position by superior 
| capacity, or he must go to the corn-field and 
| Sambo into the “Big House,” and iy fine lady 
| must rise by the same law or change places with 

Dinah. 

“shocking outrages ;” for they will be regarded 
(as only the natural revolutions of the whirligig 


| may be peaceful. 





THEODORE PARKER AMENDED. 

The emendations of Theodore Parker’s let- 
ters, by somebody or other, sinve the English 
edition of Rev. Mr. Weiss’s Biography was 
winted, may be classed among the “amenities” 


We 


Then we shall hear no more of those 
as well as the “curiosities” of literature. 


: : cae é | of time. 
purgation of certain criticisms by Mr. Parker 





LOOK ON THIS PICTURE! 
{From the Springficld Republican, June 21, 1862.) 
There is talk of putting guns into the hands 


- ness and Horace Greeley, and perhaps others. | 
Mr. Parker was not in the habit of disguising | 
| his opinions concerning even his personal 
friends, and it is doubtful if any service is done 
to his memory by the vai. atrempt to keep from 


of the negroes, but any body who knows these 


them who would be worth, as a fighting man, the 
American readers his comments upon the char- salt junk he would eat. 
acter or acts of any public man. 


. a . ‘}- 
Sojne eased [From the same.]} 
‘ osity-hunter will be sure, sooner or later, to 


The Government has a suflicient burden one 
wou!d think, upon its hands already, without 


i 
| 
| . . . . eX 

assuming the care of four million negroes; and 


and will discover what changes have been 
It may not be so easy to find out who _ 
We understand, how- 


compare the English and American editions, 


made. 
- is responsible for them. 
ever, that Rey. Mr. Weiss disclaims any agen- 


if it cannot assume the charge of them in some 
| way, if has no business to issue a comprehensive 
decree of emancipation. Tluman wisdom can 
) cy in them, and indeed that he suecessfully pro- 


see no sate emancipation that does not carry 
tested against other emendations which were 


with it the consent and co operation of those whites 
contemplited for the purpose of SUPPTESSIDE Gmong whom the Viacks live, and must for the 
Mr. Parker's opinions of Rey. Dr. Osgood, | 


For the negroes, sla- 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, and others of the “regular” | 


present at least, remain. 
very is better than freedom ia the society of 
Unitarian school. those who have been compelled to relinquish 


' ownership ip them. 
And on This! 
(From the Springtield Repubjican, Jan. 16, 184.) 
The hostility to negro soldiers will prove still 


SHOCKING OUTRAGES BY COLORED 
EOLDIERS. 
Copperhead papers please copy. | 


A correspondent of the Tribune relates the 


more insecure. The people of all parties have 


followans : : quite outgrown it, th ugh the opposition Con- 
Great excitement has been produced all over | 
the Confederacy by the news, first put forth by = i 
a North Carolina peper, of a pretended outrage The negroes have proved that they can fight, and 
conaniited by black soldiers upon a whiie wo- there are very few Northern democrats who 
minat Eliz beth City. 
The facts are these:—A company of black 
so'diers havirg been garrisored in one of the || : j ie 
hotels of Elizabeth City, the sergeant secing no Phat settles the question with the people. They 
serv. nts, caled upon the lady of the house, lock at things practically. They are not such 
who had confined herself in the upy er story, fools as to prefer to go into tle fight themselves 
and begeed her to come down and he!p in pre- : : 
paring dinner ter the soldiers, The lady, it 
secins, declined, in a rude manner, to comply 
with the demand; whereupon the colored ser- | 
ge wnt insisted, stating that his men, being worn, EMANCIPATION CF SLAVES IN THE LUT 
out by a long and fat'guing journey, were un- COLONIES. 
abe to take care of themselves and to prepare) We read in a letter from the IIague: ° 
their dinner, : : ; ~ | ©The Jast news received from the Dutch col- 
The lady having persisted in her refusal, the nies of Surinam reports a most favorable de- 
sergeant, itis said, threa ched her with eR ve opment of the recentiy-inaugurated poticy 
enment, an argument which had the effect to op emancipation. The treed slaves have con- 
change her disposition, and caused Ler to go) aided contracts with the Government and with 
down stairs and atte nd to the work which had p'anters, and the discontents which arose trom 
becn ponted out to her. It seems that the | the cbetina:y of the latter have been suppressed 
suldicrs, who had heard a porticn of the con by the compromise which they made with the 
versation which had taken place between the G@o\¢rnment in relation to the waees for pian- 
lady and the sergeant. prun-bled asshe present-| eaiion labor. Last wevk. 100, a very impoitant 
ed her et in the kitchen, and even went to treaty was concluded between the American 
the length of Using some harsh exprersions, ' ad Netherlands Governments, by whi.h itis 
Which were inn eeerely:, Te Labureey ” by the arranved that the colonial authorities of Suri- 
cel pr of Soh Caran Ly 16 Sau sa neae aha. the enn ped 
mia Seger ace Se eshoal owe American slaves as may be wiling to work on 
wagnited into a gross cutrage upon a white yj, plantations. ‘le these the Aineri. an Gov- 
lady, and was uscd as an example of the fate ernment will afford considerab’e facilities tor 
r served to the mothers, wives, and Sisturs 0 emigrating to the Dutch West India possessions, 
Soushernets by Northern soldicrs, it the fonmer hye they will be cordialiy welcomed—the 
over allowed thenwelves to be conquered or ereat difiiculty with the plasters being that of 
sul jugated by them. finding such Jaborcrs as ave required ior devel- 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer- oping the vast resources of the fertile colony of 
cial wives an account of another similar out- Surinam. ‘Iwo thousand plantation lubcrers 
had already been induced to leave Demerara, 
in consequence of the higher weges offered in 
the Dut. h seit emer ts; while a decided imy rove- 
ment has taken place in the market va.ue ot 
the sugar plintations.  Itisinforred that a very 
large uuaber of the freed slaves of the South- 
ern states of America will avail themselves of 
the tacilities offired them tom ke engagements 
with the Dutch planters. Such, indeed, is the 
exttnt of terriiaay in Swinom awalling cu.ti- 
vation, that were all the slaves of the Southern 
states able to avail themselves of the fi iiities 
now offercd them, they would find abundance 
or remunerative labor in that luxuriant and 
progressing setilement.” 


vressnen do not seem to have found it out. 


prefer to go into the ranks themselves rather 
than have the negroes do the fighting for them. 


for no better reascen than prejudice against the 
color of Soutuern volunteers. 





rage: 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cia/, with the amy of the Cun.berland, nar- 
rates the foliowlig incidert: 

A certain wealihy oid panter, who used to 
govern a precinct in Alabama, ina recent skir- 
mish was taken prisoner, and at a late hour 
brought into camp, where a guid was placed 
over him. ‘The aristocratic reiel suppo-ing 
everything was all right—that he was re we 
enouzh any way asa prisoner of war—as a 
committee of the whole, resolved himself into 
“slecp’s dead slumber.” Awakening about 
midnight. to find Pe n.oon shining tull into his 
fue, be chanced to ‘inspect his guard,” when. 
Lomor of horrors, that soldier was a negro! 
And, worse than al, be recognized inthat tow- Urging colonizacion, we shall Le saved by the 
eng form, slowly and steadiy walking a beat, instinctive sagacity of the blacks. As Fred- 


eri’ k Douglass used to say—"We have taken 


i 


Insane as is the foly of some white men in 


one of fas own siaces . 
Hluman nature could not stand that; the 
priscner was enraged. furious, and swore he 
not. Addressing the guard, through fo stay!” So when Senator Pomeroy was sent 
clenched teeth, toaming at the mouth, he yelicd by President Lincoln to Fortress Monroe, with 
out: 
“Sambo!” 


the matter into consideration and have concluded 


‘< carte blanche to offer every possible induce- 
“AV GT. naan.” ment to the poor freedmen there to emigrate 
“Send tor the colonel to come here imme- to the President’s pet colony, in Island, (we for- 
My own slave can never stand guard get the name) not a mim, woman or child could 
over mie; its a d—d outrage; no genileman 
would submit to it.” 

Lanuehing in his sleeve, the dark-faced sol- 
dier promptly called out, *corp'l de gwird both are very powerful; but there are forces 

That dignity appeared, and presently the under this revolution greater and more power- 
colonel tollowed. 

Aticr listening to the Southerner’s impas- 
sioned harangue, which was full of invectives, 
the colonel turned to the negro with, 

“Sam !” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

*Yousknow this gentleman. do you ?’ 

“Ob course: he’s Massa B., and has big 
plantation m Alaban’.” yet, his instincts were trucr than the calcula- 

“Weil, Sim, just take care of him to-night "tions of his oppressors; he felt that the soil 
and the oilicer walked away. 

As the sentinel again paced his beat, the 


be induced to go. This Government is very 


great and Senator Pomeroy is very great, and 


“ful than both, and the Senator came home and 
laid his commis-ion at the feet of the President. 
_ The lite of the poor slave had been one long 
wail of anguish. Even since his escape from 
| the o'd livery. he had been lashed to unpaid la- 
bor,—had been cheated, starved, outraged ; and 


which he liad watered with tears and ‘ertilized 
with blood would vet be his ; and he “concluded 
an argument. And we shall not only not banish 
“Listen, Sambo!” — ‘ him, but we shall yet do him justice; for we 
“You hush, dar; it’s done gone talkin’ to 47) gnd 
you now. Lush, rebel!” was the negro’s em- 
phatic command, bringing down his musket to 
a charge bayonet position, by way of entorcing 
silence. 


to stay.” 


“That laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor and oppresved ; 
And ciose as sin and suffering joined 
We march to Fate—abreast |” 


EF? The Courier thinks the Lord's Day was 
War isa terrible level terribly desecrated in extending civilities to the 


These are very sad occurrences ard they are 


be veteran regiments which returned home last 


If any of the Leading articles which 


The man who has been hardening his mus 


—an open field and fair p!ay—to get the upper ited on the Sabbath, the day is most outrageous- 


! hand of the man who never did any thing more ly desecrated. To welcome home returning 


like work than “larrupping nigzers.” soldiers at any time is simply an act of Chris: 

A few weeks ago we visited some of the tian duty—to write disloyalty and encourage 
schools for colored chi'dren in Norfolk. They treason on the Sabbath is the worst crime a 
for the public schools, tor white children exclu- | 
sively, of course. In one of the largest, we tion given tothe “brave defenders,” was un- 
asked these children who were formerly slaves. doubtediy written on-Sunday, a piece of labor 


The very article complaining of the recep- 


to raise their hands; every hand but one wen! | altogether gratuitous and totally unnecessary. 
up. Not a white child in Norfolk attend: The Courier would have seen no desecration in 
school! Possibly some of the First Families extending greetinss toa Valland’ghim on Sun- 


«ha lh EIN TCT EE AAA EDIE ORE 


| 


COMMONW EA 


Correspondence, 





HUMAN NATUFE IN THE WINTHROP 
FAMILY. 


Reading with some care the new “book of | 
the Winthrop family,” charmed as we think | 
every one must be with the pictures it presents 
of a certain high consecration in the men and 
women whose letters and journals constitute its | 


main interest, there are sull some other hints | 
and touches of exceeding curiosity as well as | 
interest, that show us how, with the Puritan 
spirit, there blended a strong, sturdy human 
nature—and partially reveal whag must always 


be supposed, that the men who founded the 

New England Colony, and stamped its life so. 
deeply on the new world, had a hold on the 
earth as strong and sure as their hold on hea- | 
ven.—These Winthrops were men of that 

stamp. Adam, who lives in the time of bluff. | 
king Harry, is the real founder of the family. | 
He buys an estate from that eminent dealer at | 
a bargain, no doubt, as all those purchases were 
for the king, like the man who sells matches in 
the jest book, could afford to sell cheap, and for , 
the same reason.—Marries near the close of 
1527. Has fine children born to him by June, | 
1533. 

but he marries again in the next year, the 

husband being thirty-six and the wife eighteen. | 
| By this s@ceond wife he is father of eight chil- 

John Winthrop, who as 


' 
| 
} 


There is no record of when his wife dies, 


dren—thirteen in all. 
often happens, resembles the grandtather much 
more nearly, -&n the father, marries when he | 
is just turned seventeen. ‘In ten years and 
three months his wife dies, leaving him father of 
six children. In less than six months he is mar- ! 





| negroes knows that there is not one in fifly of 


:,ed towards them is cruclty towards thee 
| ‘pless and innocent ones. 
of their deliveran e€ come 


, hor some it may appear s'ow, Lut to me it ap- 
pears wonderful. 


b.pt at fatigue duty so mu h that he has no 
may send their children to poivate schools, bu | day—but to citizen-solliers—ah, “there’s the t ue to drill. not been much desire to purchase, and I cannot 
| they are so private that they are unknown. Se-/ rub.” ° 


ried again. The second wife dies precisely a 

vear and a day after her wedding. The picture | 
of her death-bed is perhaps one of the most 

touching and pathetic ever made. In sixteen 

months from that time, what seems from the 

love letters to have been a rather elaborated 

-and formidable courtship, is brought to a close | 
| —he marries the third time, being still under 

thirty-two years of age, and so lives happily to 

the end of his pre-American history. 

li is very interesting again to observe the in- 
‘ter-play of the strong human nature, with the 
}commanding spirit of what we know as Puritan. | 
ism, especially in the central figure in the book. 
| This blending of what has come to be called 
‘nature and grace,and how sturdily nature strives 
ito hold her own in the heart of her beloved 
‘son, in whom, evidently, she is well pleased.— 
| William Howitt, a few years ago, picked one of 
‘the Shakspeare family out of a school full of 
We 
| whether that Winthrop—noblest fruit of the 


j boys in Stratford-upon- Avon. wonder 
; tree in these last times—who fell at Big Bethel, 
jever knew that his greatest kinsman had writ- 
‘ten these reasons against shooting with a gun. 
(“It is against the Jaw—it brings offence — it 
/ wastes time—it toils a man’s body—it endangers 
lift—it brings no profit—it brings godliness in- 
‘to contempt—and lastly, for my own part, I 
| have wounded my conscience, taken great pains, 
hazarded health, gathered very little and com- 
Therefore 
iI have resolved with the Lord to g've over 


jmonly nothing at all for my labor. 


shooting.” 

| How Mr. Thackeray—alas for our loss—would 
| have preached from this text—‘TIad one morn- 
ling a great fit of impafience for a matter be- 
'twixt my wife and mother.” How like these 
‘times of famine in calicoes sounds this counsel to 
We. 


| have none fit to send; desire your aunt to help 


his son in college : “You write for sheets. 


{ 
‘you buy some cloth and get them made: the 


How | 


{ 


‘less will serve beeause you lie alone.” 
“many will chuckle who read our next two ex- 
‘tracts about so good a man, who will not read 
‘our third and follow its noble example—*Mr. | 
' Rogers has set forth a little Look of faith; buy 
lit, alsoa pair of knives and some leaf tobacco 


” 


'and pipes.” And again, “We want a little to- 
bacco. Thad very good for seven shillings a 
pound at a grocers by Holborn Bridge. If you. 
'tell him it is for him that bought a pound and 


'a half last term he will use you well.” 


| 


‘then this “I was fallen into bondage by the 


immoderate use of tobacco, so I gave it clean | 
over.” | 

John Winthrop loves cider—“Thy cider was | 
hiked so well we must needs have more,” he | 
He takes care to 
have enough and to spare. and knows how to 
make and tap as well as drink it, for he writes 


writes his wife from London. 


a friend, “You shall have a runlet of our cider, 
and if you like it, more when J broach my hogs- 
head. Broach it not too low, for the grounds 
are in it, and you need not open it for there is 
mustard seed in it already.” But he can never 
be dragged down into sensual bondage of any 
sort—*When I supped liberally 1 was sleepy 
and heavy in prayer, but now when I eat buat 
But the 


immense vituity overcomes him and he cries,;— 


little Iam cheerful and unwearied.” 
by ease, eating and drinking, I lost my peace | 
with God.” He is glad when his heart is so 
full that he forgets his supper, and directs his 
son to buy a Bible and not forget the stocktish. 
Calculates closely whether it will be a saving to 
buy astudent’s doublet and hose in Dublin, er to 


‘send them from home ; is ca’eful to send Turkey 


program for a suit and cloth for a gown, but ts 
Altogether, 


this homely, honest human nature sparkies and 


siever mean or small in anything. 


flashes through the more sombre and austere 
2 
tpirit, and 1s one great charm in the book. c. 
Chicago, Jan. 13, 1864. 





LETTER FROM NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NASHVILLE, Dee. 23, 1868. 


Dear ComMoXWEALTH:—Allow me to give —but on government plantations all work was | made an admirable speech in the House, 
And_ ordered to be stopped some weeks ago, because 


‘ou a gossiping account of things here. 


rst, I don’t see much improvement in affairs all the expenses of the plantations must be met | to make liberal extracts. 
I mean. I see no hearty dispo- by the profits of the crop (there being no ap 


i Tennessee. 


, | for effective service. 
once guess, to Brig.-Gen. E. A. Paine. 
‘aman of life and soul, and a good officer. The 


_and he is the only man to whom they can look 
| with perfect confidence. 
| equipage have no influence with him when the 


‘circumspection and care. 


it Et. 


|in this department, who. if the negro regiments | 
| were under his command, would soon drill them 


T allude, as you will at 


He is 


/poor Union people find in him, a friend and 
protector against the oppressions of rich rebels, 


| 
i 


Silk dresses and fine 


,enemies of his country are found in either. 


government not know that nine-tenths of the 
rich slaveholders, men and women, are its ma- 
lignant enemies, and will continue to be so as 
long as they have any means of injuring it? 
Who fights its battles but the poor? And will 
You know I 


it always neglect their friends ? 


up all—I ask nothing for myself. 


knew how, beg for my poor suffering country- 


men. Nothing in my opifiion will contribute 


more to the cause of relief than to give Gen. 


department. 
remaining slaveholders’ influence, and that 
would redeem their former victims, white and 
black. 
NASHVILLE, Dee. 24, 1863. 
P.S. -In my hasty note this morning, I gave 
it as my opinion that rebel slaveholders—(and 
cept the amnes y offered in the President's 
proclamation. Since writing, I understand that 
cee , who was 2 distinguished lawyer 
of this city, and was a candidate for the rebel 
senate, has come in, and is advising his friends 
to avail themselves of it. What influence his 
example and advice may have, I do not know. 
sut if they take the oath there will be no true 


saving something of the accursed imstitution. 
Tell our friends they must stand by us, or we 
are lost, and they can only save us by standing 
by freedom immediate and univers al. * 


LETTER FROM PORT ROYAL. 
To the Editor of the Commonwealth : 
Port Royal, Jan. 10, 1864. 

Tam not unmindtul of my promise to give 
you from time to time some of iny observations 
upon the condition of the freedmen in this de- 
partment. 1 have delayed so long, not for lack 
of matter, but that | might have time to correct 


my former ¢Fude and inaccurate impressions. 


The most important event here is the pro- | 


spective winding up of Gen. Saxton’s adiminis- 
tration of the plantations by the dismissal of the 
Superintendents. The government plantations 
will come under direct control of the Tax Com- 
missioners, (Messrs. Brisbane, Smith and Wor- 
den.) while Gen. Saxton remains Military Gov- 
ernor. ‘The system heretofore pursued has been 
that of superintendents over districts of two or 
three p antations, acting under the general su- 
perintendents, Mr. Judd, (Port Royal Island.) 
Mr. Tomlinson, (St. Helena and Ladies’ Island.) 
and Mr. Howard, (Iiltcn Head Island.)—the 
latter, however, resigned a few montlis since. 
Capt. Hvoper, of Gen. Sixton’s staff has had 
the This 
condition of things was however understood to 
be 


sioners sold the plantations last spring, Gen. 


practical management of the whole. 


merely temporary. When the Tax Commis- 
S-xton’s control over them properly ceased.— 
At this sale a number of plantations were bought 
by private parties, others, and I think the larg- 
est number, were bought in by the commission- 
ers on behalf of government, with a view to 
carrying out certain plans for the benefit of the 
freedmen. Their plans were not, however, 
fully matured, and at all events, the requisite 
moneys had not been made, so that the commis- 
sioners were glad to let Gen. Saxton continue 
his care of the plantations until this year’s crops 
should be gathered in. The land has therefore 
been cultivated on the system laid down in Gen. 
Saxton’s Order No. 12, 
sum for each of the various operations perform- 


which fixed a ceriain 
ed by the laborers, so that the sum received by 


The 


wages tor the earlicr operations of listing. plant- 


efliciency of his work entitled him to. 


hoving, 


ing, ete., are comparatively small; but 
for picking the cotton it is very high—24 cents 
a pound—thus placitg a premium upon efli- 
ciency of labor (as cach man picks his own cot- 
ton.) and taking away the temptation to desert 
the work when the season is half through. 
When the crop was picked, the lands natural- 
ly reverted to the commissioners, who were 
now ready with their pans, or at any rate, were 
unwilling to wait another year to carry them 


out. Their purpose is to secure small lots of 


five, ten or twenty acres to the freedmen: and | 


the largest part of the plantations are in con- 
sequence to be divided into lots of this size. But 


reservations are made upon many of them for 


| sanitary, police and educational purposes, and 


at convenient distances from one another, school- 
farms of 160 acres are set apart. Precisely 
how these school-farms are to be managed is 
not yet known—perhaps is not decided by the 
commissioners tucmselves. This is the outline 
of their scheme, so far as T can learn; and it 
scems to me a very admirable one, except for 
the haste with which it is put into operation, be- 
fore the title to the lands can be considered as 
settled, and before the Jo‘s of ten and twenty 
It that it 


wisest to wait for another 


acres are surveved. seems to me 
would have been 
year, and have the lands sold then with more 


The preparations for 


the new year's crop have already begun upon ' 


the private plantations.—carting manure, etc., 


tion manifested by the class constituting the propriation for this purpose :) and of course the 


uilty rebel sympathizers, to submit in good General was not justified in spending money 
ith. Not oae in a thousandof the rebel slave- for the benefit of the new purchasers, especially 
»'ders, that in their hearts will a-cept the am- as it is aquestion whether the government plan- 
asty offered in the President's proclamation. tations have paid their expenses. 
in order that the people might not be idle. and } Strike the decisive blow. You could not it you 


> far as they are concerned, it is martial gen- 
iis Nevertheless, I think it may do good. 
the non-slaveholders, being the large majority. | 
: ay be encouraged to ask the question, why a'l 

is suffering andl woe we are enduring?) Their 

inhood, what little remains, may sooner be 

oused, and in its strength they may rise up 

vl demand redress—reveuge tor all their losses. 
t think the tide is rising in this direction. 

Acts of guerri!la violence still occur all over 
Poor Union women and children are 


The silk glove policy pur- 


rt 


e state. 


] their victims. 
When will theday ¢ 
The work of recruiting goes successfully on. 


Some abuses ought to be 


erected. The negro soldier ought not to be 


Allow me to suggest that there is one man 


for themselves ten and twenty acre lots on the 
plantations designated, and begin work on their 
own account. 


‘ment, the commissioners had a right to sell 


about $1.25 an acre for these lots, and the peo- 


? lots. 
fully surveyed. 
formed that the lots have been selected with 
great regularity, and the money has been paid which, while it has revolutionized 
in in considerable quantities ($1000 I was told Sentiment and the action of Europe, 


in one week.) 


Therefore, 


‘the land might not be untilled. the freedmen - 
were invited (by a circular of Nov. 3.) to select 


! 
‘ 


These plantations having been 


once sold by auction and bid in by the govern- 


hem by private sale. The price is fixed at | 


ple who have selected their lots are requested 


eipts and takes down a description of their 
They will receive deeds when the land is 
On Port Royal Island I am in- 


On the other islands there has 


learn that much bas been done. 


| superintendents are retained in office, and, I 
, understand, enough of the district superinten- 
' dents to have a general supervision of the plan- 
Why is such a man neglected, when popinjays : 


and temporizers have promotion? Does the 


. prohibited it in all your Territories. Your Gov 


‘many hard-fought fields. 


lion. 


There are three classes of plantations to be 
sold. 1. Those which are to be wholly divided 
into small lotsand sold tothe freedmen by private 
sale. 2. Those on which a reservation, such 
the land being sold in lots of ten or twenty 
3. A few to be divided into lots of 320 
acres or less and sold by auction. The general 


acres, 


} 


tation. 

Thus Port Royal is in the advance in the 
work of rendering this “landless” class indepen- 
, dent. One does not desire loitering and hesi- 
j tation, and the object accomplished is in every 
| way desirable. But besides the reasons for de- | 
lay which I gave above, there is another very 


important one. The people do not stand on an 


will buy land except upon their own planta- 
| ions. 


| 


The people on the plantations divided 


' 
homes; while those on neighboring estates will 


continue to work for hire. Three days ago I 


live von dis plantation” (which is owned by a 


private individual.) Again, the obstacles in 


emancipation. 


must not ha 


It. 


We cannot go back, a 
Slavery must die. T* 


it dies, the sooner we shall have peace. 


How shall Slavery be Exterminated 
, ‘ . First, I reply, in the border states, by 
as I have mentioned above, is made ; the rest of | t:55 of the states themselves. 


be speedy and decisive. 
Second. In all the territory in re 
slavery has been already substantially al 


mation. 


This acti 


_ by the proclamation of emancipation. 
‘by Congress this proclamation by pro 
‘its re-establishment, and abolish it in th 
‘of the rebel states not included in the 


Third. Slavery being thus everywhe 
ished, amend the Constitution, prohibi 
re-establishment or existence in every g@) 
the United States. 


EXTRACTS FROM RICHMOND PAPE 


Retaliation. 


The unheard-of brutalities recently 


: : 5 : : trated by the enemy in North Carolina, t 
ask no mercy anywhere. I have lost all—given | equality with regard to the purchase of land.) ryjne off women in chains. and the han 


I would, if I | Local attachments are so strong that very few, their presence of a Confederate prison 


trumpet-tongued for vengeance upon w 
who are the common enemies of humani 


: a disgrace to the name of man. 
up will buy, almost asa matter of course, (many | sucir hideous cruclty involves the 


own people. 


' Paine command of the colored troops in this | of them have a vague notion that it is compu!so- coming accesssory to their crimes. 
It would effectually break all the | 


Toler 
guilt 
Me 


ry) because, otherwise, they must leave their them is the most heartless inhumanity t 


Ii Major General Wild, by 
orders Daniel Bright was hung, ever fa 
the hands of ourown men, and is not hung 
| heard one of the most intelligent of treedmen minutes afterwards to the nearest tree, t 
remark that he couldn't buy land —he must | Who capture him deserve to be hung then 
6 tis high time that this thing should ste 

there is no way of stopping it but ret 
: with compound interest for every aet of 
nine-tenths of them are rebels) would not ac- the way of the successful cultivation of the crop) manity that these monsters perpetrate. 


have been so great that there is not the gener- elty is the unvarying attribute of coware 
can never be cured by any policy whie 


feeling of confidence among the people that 
| } 
| would encourage them to buy land. Ancther 


forward their feeling of independence very maletacters i 


More 


now— the enterprise and confidence to embark 


strongly. would have—as some have 


It seems, therefore, to me that it would have 
been wisest to begin this year with Port Roval 


Island, where the people are really ready tor 


‘ selling the land on the other islands. 
! 


-»_-e@- 


FLAG PRESENTATION AT PORT HUDSON. 
On the 


, the colored troops at Port Hudson by a number 


loth Dee., a stand of colors sent to 
of gentlemen in New York, was presented. to 


an appropriate speech. 
behalf of the regiment: 
“You will say to the gentlemen sending this 
elegant gift to the colored) soldier, but) vester- 
day a slave, now a freeman, and a soldier for 
the Union, doing duty for his conntry, that he 
would rather dic under the folds of these ban- 
ners. fightiog forthe Union. than live ina pal- 
ace the master of slaves. You willalso sav the 


colored soldier will do. his duty on the field) of 


battle. Tlas he ever been tried where he did 
not? = Thas he ever failed to follow his offiecrs 
into the thickest of the fight, even to the can- 
non’s mouth ? and wiil he not do it again? I 
say he cen and will; and through his aid the 
Union shall be preserved, and our flag again 
triumph and wave over every state, city and 
village in this Union; eye. every hamlet shall 
boast of its protection, and it will wave more 
proudly than ever.” 

Gen. Andrews ssid: “The only stain which 
crippled our republic was being tast blotted out. 
No nation can in tuture point to slavery and 
disgrace us. By the aid of the colored soldier, 
we shall goon under these noble banners till 
the monster of slavery is completely stran- 
gled.” 

Gen. Ullman made a stirring address, in the 
course of which he said: 

“How wonderful. how extraordinary. how 
rapid, are the changes of human life! A’ tew 
short months ago, and we, who by the coumand 
of the President came into Louisiana to be oli 
cers of the colored troops, were met on all sides 
with snecrs of contempt, and open and covert 
hostility trom those who should have been our 
chief support; now their name is legion who are 
running a feartul steeple-chase, to see who, 
qualified or unqualified, fit or unfit, can first 
bag a comission imthe Corps d’ Afrique. 


oppression ; now, vou are freedmen, soldiers of of nine months: 


the 
the 


not appeal to their fears. 


The remedy is 


» hands of our own soldiers, and of no. o1 
, Year's trial under better auspices, would bring They should not make prisoners of ay 


is the perpetrators of those 


outrages ino North Carolina, nor send tl 


to crowd the ov er-populated jails of Ricl \ 


They should be put to death uniformly 
inan undertaking where they must lay out a) spot where they are taken, and made t 
faith in them. They will doit in some hope of | large capital and wait a year for any returns. to the last drop the cup of bitterness wl 

. ¥ have thrust upon the lips of others.—4 


Frauds in the Tax Assessments. 
Wee learn that there has been a large nf 
the experiment, and wait another year before Of arrests in this city for the return of tran 
‘ lists for taxation to the Contederate as 
A certain system of detection has been 
ized by the authorities, and it has dise 


the most monstrous trauds.— /.eaminer 


A gentleman who has travelled of Iz | 


The Stragglers. 


tensively in the Contederacy informs us ¢ 


; has met everywhere & vast number of sol 
the 7th regiment by Chaplain’ Conway, with> as larce a number, he thinks, as there 


Col. Clark replied in) camp who are now absent from their 


his agrees with the reports we receiy 
every quarter, and which are confirmed 


} 


declaration of the Secretary of War, th 


larger part of the army are absent. fron 


OstS. 


A friend of ours met lately with 


able-bodied gentlemen in’ one group, wh 
managed to obtain trifling contracts, or 
tailed, or obtain some other pretext for esq 


their duties on the field. 


In some of the 


ties of Virginia we hear that service in the 
is looked upon as disreputable, and th 


man is considered 


sous or pets out of the army. 
In other quarters we hear of the en 
officer permitting everybody to pass. 
} A ! ] 


ereen who cannot ke 


absentees. be it remembered, are all with 


aves prescribed by the conscript law, 
brought back to their duties would mak 
forces of the Confederacy more than. suf 


to cope with the enemy. 


Under these e¢ 


stances, is it not the height of folly to 
the conscript age, and compel schoolboy 
ired men to take the place of sta 
Such a course is a measure ¢ 
peration, a confession of weakness which 


eray-hairet 


deserters 7 


warranted by the facets 


a proclamation tl 


Confederacy ison its last logs, and is com 


to play its last card. 


If Congress is not 


over to that madness which goes before ¢ ( 
tion, it will refuse to take the “seed-c¢ 
the country. as President Davis has aptly 
acterized the boys of sixteen, and the 

old men of the country, for purposes whi 
not demanded by the good of the count 
whose military necessities can be supplies 
stead of making new laws, the existing le 
tion Is enforeed.—- Dispatch, th. 


Sale of Negroes in North Carolina. 


Ata recent sale of slaves in Franklin 
“A few short months ago, and you, privates, ty, N. C., by Dr. G. M. Cooley, administ 
were slaves, bowed in the dust by cruelty and the following prices were obtained ona 


> 


Charlotte, 
United States, clothed in the whitorm of “$1.375; Henry, aged 40 vears, 33000; ] 
Union, armed with the weapons of free- aged 16 years, $ 
And } each should be precisely what the amount and | dom, organized under the banners of freedom, $3,000 ;- Elijah, aged 28 vears, 85.457; 1 


14 


aged 


3.060; Gordon. aged 9 


and eager to fight for vour liberties. and the aged 24 vears, $6000; Warren, aged 24 
salvation of the land alike your and our home. S6.450; Dick, aged 20 vears, 86.550; 3 
“A tew short months avo. and rebel sympa- gate, 339,152 for nine, or an average of $ 


thizers, North and South, made the air vocal 
with their declarations that colored men, blacks, 
“niggers,” slaves, never could be brought into a 
miitary organization: we look around us here, 


that an army of colored soidivrs, once slaves, is 
an accomplished fact: and, for proot, point to 
these long lines of glittering bayonets, and te 
these waving banners. 

“When the President first sent me down to 
this department, armed with’ extraordinary 
powers to raise and organize a brigade of those 
who had once been slaves, P confess that T telt 
not a lithe doubifial as to suceess—not that I 
questioned the courage or capacity of the black 
to fishit —historys had settled that—but T knew 
the mighty power of prejudice > T knew how it 
paralyzes and bolls enthralled the human mind; 
‘|. knew that on no other subject were the 

hearts of large masses of the American people 
so hardened; I knew how feartul are the odds 
which he has to encounter, who becomes the 
pioneer of a poley against: which are arrayed 
the worst of human passions: but f also knew 


each. 


Thanks to Gen. Lee. 
Joint resolutions of thanks to Gen. I 
; : : EB. Lee and the officers and 
on this loveiy Sabbath day, with this warm No- command, were passed on the 4th inst. ig 
, vember sun shining full upon us, and proclaim Confederate Conuress 
be . r & 


soldiers unde 


Richmond Markets, Jan. 1. 


Frourn anp Gratin. 
Grain and Flour is very light. 


The 


» stock on ha 


We have t 


of sales of Wheat at prices ranging from § 


vO 


according to quality. 
Country Proptce AND 


Bacon: 


Hor round, $3.25: Pork. 


20, Flour is worth from $125 0150. per 


VEGETABL 


$2.25. a9 


Fresh Beef. by the quarter. 74 a 906 per po 


ward. 3.25 a 5.38: Butter, $4.50: Mees. $ 
Irish Potatoes, S10 per bushel; Sweet Pota 
very searce, and worth 325 per bushel; On 
$30 a 40 per bushel. 





SOUND FINANCIAL POLICY. 


Mr. Sceretary Chase, in replying to a 


qniry froma Committee of the Senate, w 


that in no other way could this gigantic and there is anything in the state of the Tree 


wicked rebellion be defeated and its recurrence to prevent the continuance of the payme 


hereatter be prevented. The death-blow must 
be struck at the vital part—slavery had caused 
the rebelion; slivery should destroy the re- 
bellion. The object of the rebellion being to 
Lind and rivet, forever, on the black race, the 
chains of slavery, it is the logical sequence, it 
is righteous retribution, that treed slaves should, 
in the hands of Providence, be the instruments 
of crushing the rebellion.” 





NO COMPROMISE WITH SLAVERY. 
Hon. J. H. Arnold, of Illinois, on the 6th, 


which, did our limits permit, we should be glad 


the following brief portions: 
You can have no Peace while Slavery exists. 


bounties to volunteers, savs: 


Ido not think that there are anv consic 
tions arising from the condition of the Treas 
which will make the passage of either re 
tion dangerous or particularly inexpedient. 

I must not omit, however, to observe that 
additions to the appropriations demandes 
existing estimates enhance the difficulty of 
taining the vast sums required to satisty tl 


The first duty of the Republic to its sold 


and sailors is prompt payments and sure 


plies. 


ity of certain provision. 
The estimates heretofore submitted req 


Payments cannot be prompt nor § 
from. plies sure it appropriations exceed the probe 


We can only copy from loans for the last seven months of the 


eal vear 186-4, $352,216.539, or R50.318.0 


month. 


If vigor and decision and earnest 


You can have no permanent peace while in the work of suppressing the rebellion s 


slavery lives. 


A truce’you might have, possi- be attended with marked progre-s toward 
' bly, until it could recover its power : but peace, Consummation, these large sums, and the a 


never. Your contest with it is to the death. tional sums required for bounties, can probi 
Your implacable enemy now reels and staggers. be obtained at reasonable rates. 

But the whole of these additional sums 
would, and you ought not if you conld, make well as every other amount added to expe 


terms of compromise with slavery. 
abolished it at this capital. You have forever 


ation. 


You have ture beyond estimates, should be raised by t 
No uncertainty can be safely allo 
to attend the question of prompt paym@ 


ernment has hung a man for participating in Delay of payment, and doubts as to its « 


the slave trade. 
ginia free. 
pendence of Hayti. 


You have admitted West Vir- tainty, chiil the ardor of the best soldiers, cre 
You have acknowledged the inde- dissatisfaction in the minds of dealers with 
You have enlisted, and-Government, enhance prices of supplies, 


are enlisting, African soldiers; they have ecar- | invite deterioration of their quality. 
I trust, therefore, that the Committee on 


ried your banner bravely and triumphantly on 


You have pledged nance will accompany any report that may 


your faith to them, to the world, and to God, made of the resolutions referred to, with so 
that they shall be free. Youhave crowned the resolution pledging the faith of Congress 


to deposite the purchase money with Mr. Ketch- dome of your Capitol with Liberty. At your | raise by taxation, beyond the $161,568,500. 
um, plantation pay master, who gives them re- | call Missouri is throwing off the incubus of | heretofore estimated as the proportion of t 


slavery. Maryland shouts back, through the year’s disbursements to be provided in this m 
ballot-box. her joyous answer that she, too, is every dollar which may be appropriated bey 


to be free. 
Texas, and Louisiana will not linger. 
President, in a proclamation of emancipation, 


Delaware, Tennessee, Arkansas, the estimates submitted at the commen@mé 
Your of the session. 


All considerations of prudence and econor 


the public require this legislation. It wil! be impossible 
has secured raise large sums by loans much longer unl 
vi-tory toour arms, has procliimed liberty and | large sums are also raised by taxation. Int 
emancipation throughout the territory in rebel- | report submitted to Congress at the commence 
iment of the session, I ventured to say, “It 


Here, then. we are on the eve of universal! hardly too much —perbaps hardly enongh 
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say that every dollar raised for extraordinary | church contained 20,000 lights, from some of 
expenditures or reduction of debt is worth two | which fire was communicated to the drapery of 
in the increased value of national securities and 
increascd facilities for the negotiation of Mhdis- | : 
pensable loans.” — R-flection and observation | board devices. 


circumstances the remark is an understatement | and directly spread to all parts of the building. 
of the truth. Yours, very respectfully, . : i 
S. P. Case, Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Hon. W. 
mittee of Finance, United States Senate. 


“SCIENTIFIC ENGINEERING. 
: Gen. McClellan’s admirers claim that if he | the people below, and in less than fifteen min- 
is not anything else, he is a great engineer. 
We all recollect how suddenly one of McClel- 
lan’s great plans for a movement upon Rich- 
mond collapsed, and that it was said and stoutly | : : : 

s /men and children in Charleston are suffering 
denied, that when he came to start, he had had) | : : i PPG = 
his boats built too wide to get through the locks. | fue food. Colhections are-being made 98 em 
Here is the story from the General’s report: | j 

ae ja : a, 2 in isl attack on Savannah. 

Next morning the attempt was made to) 
pass the canal boats through the lift-lock, in | 
order to commence at once the construction of! 
a permanent bridge. It was then found, for 
the first time, that the lock was too small to per- | 
mit the passage of the boats, it having been | 
built for a class of boats running in the Shen-| 
andoah Canal, and too aarrow by some four or | of Senator Anthony, of R.1., a resolution was 
six inches for the canal boats. The lift-locks adopted calling on the Military Committee of 
above and below are all large enough for the oo ge As PERE AS URES 
ordinary boats. I have seen them at Edward's | Me Senate to —_er ? wipes A wh espa 
Ferry thus, and it had always been represeated have been thrown in the way cf egress of colored 
to the engineers, by the military railroad em-/| men not subject to military duty here, and it 
ployees and others. that the lock was linge | so by whom, and by what authority of law. 
me die mand Sie sriporenos Tete, $00 ee Oe A Lane, of Kansas, introduced a bill prohib- 

e detected by the eye, no one had thought of} >” : . ‘ 
measuring it, or suspected any difficulty. [thus | '49g the sale of gold at a higher price than 
suddenly found myself unable to build the per- | that paid in the regular market in the city of 
manent bridge. A violent gale had arisen, which > New York for United States bonds paving six 
thocateunk the asters “l cae only: sale New York for United States bonds paying six 
communication; the narrow approach to the 
bridge was so crowded and clogged with wag- 
ons that it was very clear that, under existing from the Senate was then taken up. 
circumstances, nothing moré could be done than Wilson presented the case against Davis ina 
to cross over the baggage and supplies of the 
two brigades; of the other, instead of being | 
able to cross both during the morning, the last | 
arrived only in time to go over just beiore dark.! “In other days these chambers rang with 
It was evident that the troops under orders’ menaces of disunion and civil war. The men 
would only be in the way, should they arrive, who uttered these words of meditated treason 
and that it would not be possible to subsist’ told the people of the South what the Senator 
them fora rapid march on Winchester. It was, trom Kentucky now. tells the people of the 
therefore, deemed necessary to countermand North, that they ought to revolt against the 


P. FessENDEN, Chairman Con- | 





| utes, over 2000 persons, mostly females, were 


blackened corpses. 
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per cent. in gold, except for exportation to pay 
debts. 


Senator 


dignified and powerful speech, concluding with 


these words: 


The resolution expelling Garrett Davis | 


THE 





COMMONW EA LTH. 





LEGISLATIVE. 





| the gigantic image of the Virgin and the paste- | The Legislature has hardly yet got to work. | 
In an instant a sheet of flames Jy the Senate, on Saturday, a memorial was 
since have satisfied me that under our present ; rushed along the festoon of lights to the roof, roveived from Herman Haupt, asking for an in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the Troy and Green- 
|The people rushed to the principal door, and it | field Railroad Company. The affairs of the 
| was soon blocked. Most of the men escaped by | Troy and Greenfield Railroad Company and | 
| the sacristy and side door. But a few minutes Herman Haupt’s connection therewith, were | 
elapsed ere the lights, suspended so plentifully | pretty thoroughly investigated two years ago, 


} 


from the roof, poured a rain of liquid fire on and the Legislature came to a pretty positive 


| Wm. B. Williams, Richard (©. Goodwin. Rich- 


| ard Cary, Gerald Fitzgerald, Charles R. Mudge, 
Thomas B. Fox, Stephen G. Perkins, Thomas 
%. Robeson and Kent Stone, have been killed; 
and of their original number, though not of the 
regiment at the time of their death, William D. 
Sedgwick and Robert G. Shaw. 
About 225 men return, all of whom have re- 
enlisted. 





Harvarp CoLveGE: Crass or 1864.—The 
Senior Class of Harvard College met on Fri- 


conclusion that the concern was on the “road to day and Saturday. George Winslow Pierce, 
, ruin,” and that Herman Haupt was the chief! of Boston, was chosen Chairman, and George 
| architect of that ruin ; possibly further investi-' Bliss Morris, of Springfield, Secretary. The 


le . 
| ing-pan we only got into the fire. 


| Richmond papers, 15th, say that 10,000 wo- | gation will show that ingetting out of the fry- following Class officers were elected : 


| Orator, George Callender Bracket. of Somer- 


On Monday, in the House, Mr. Otheman, of | ville ; Poet, Isaac Flagg. of Somerville: Oudist, 


‘in other places. These papers apprehend an | Chelsea, introduced an order to inquire into 
| the expedieney of allowing Massachusetts sol- 


| 


' diers in the field to vote. This is right. 
| . 7 . 
diers of the flag should not be disfranchised. 


| On Tuesday, in the Senate, an order was 
| 


_ adopted on motion of Mr. Williams, of Suffolk, 


ment of the liquor law consider the expediency 


of repealing so much of chapter 86 of the Gen- 


, eral Statutes, as provides for the appointment 
_ of a commissioner to purchase and sell spiritu- 
| ous and intoxicating liquors to the seyeral city 
} and town agents appointed under the provis- 


| 
/ions of said chapter. Rather inconsistent in 


Boston. 
MATTERS ABOUT TOME. 


CH The **ComMoNWEALTH” as an advertising medium, ts 
It circulates among the best 





| waisurpassed, in Cus section. 
classes for atvertisers, and its subscription list 1s rapidly ¢ax- 
ten ding, Advertisers will please Acad in their farors by 
We /nesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week, 


Fraternity Lectures.—Our readers will 
notice by their advertisement in another col- 
umn, that the first of the supplementary course 
of our lectures before the Parker Fraternity, 
will be delivered in Music Hall. on Tuesday 


the former temperance candidate for Mayor of 


Charles Henry Cox, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Chiet 
Marshal, Charles Coolidge Read. of Cambridze; 
| Assistant Marshals, Constant Freeman Davis, 


Sol- of Cambridge, William Robertson Page. of 


| Baltimore, Md.; Chaplain, William Adams Mon- 
roe, of Cambridge ; Class Day Committee, Rob- 
ert Todd Lincoln, of Washington, D.C., Mar- 
shall Monroe Cutter, of Cambridygeport, Frank 


In the Senate, on the 13th inst., on motion ‘ that the joint special committee on the enforce- | Waldo Wildes, of Boston; Class Chorister, 


Russell Nevins Bellows, of New York, N.Y. 
Class Secretary, William Lambert Richardson, 
of Boston ; Class Committee, Henry Harrison 
Sprague, of Athd, George Golding Kennedy, 
of Roxbury. 

Class Supper Officers—President, Richard 
Jones Meconkey, of West Chester, Pa.; Class 
Supper Committee, John Wynkoop Atwood. 
ot New York, N.Y., Peter Butler Olney, of 
Oxford ; Chorister, Jonathan Dorr, of Roxbury ; 
Oudist, Prentiss Cummings, ot West Sumner, 
/Me.; Chronicler, Isaac Howard Page, ot Low- 
jell; Toast Master, Arthur George Sedgwick, 
| of New York, N.Y. 

i Frankriry Prirxting Press.—The Me- 
chanics’ Charitable Association, Monday, took 
forma! possession of the old) Franklin Printing 
Press, it having been donated to this excellent 
institution. It was presented to the Society, 
through the President Joseph T. Bailey, Esq. 
by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in behalf of the 
donor, John B.Marray, Esq., of New York. 


| Tue New Soutu “Cuurcn Green” So- 


the order and content ourselves with covering Government and take the matter into their own evening, Jan. 26th, by George W. Curtis, of crery are contemplating building a new edifice 


the re-opening of the railroad for the present.” hands. Under the lead of these rebel chiets, 
The Strength of the Army of the Potomac. =» Whwse_ treasonable words once rang through 


3 ‘ : : : these halls of legislation, the people of the 
The following tabular view of the strength of South did revit againabthe authority of the 


New York. 
advertised, added to the attractions of Music 
Hall, are causing the tickets for the course to 


The reputation;of the lecturers 


in some more desirable lovation, and an early 
removal, They have worshipped in the present 


house fifty years, and on the same site for near- 


the army of the Potomac, at different periods, Government, took the power into their own sell rapidly. Those who purpose attending ly one hundred and fitty years. 
! 


is given in the report: hands, and plunged the nation into the crimes 





Absent and horrors of civil war. 

Pressnt icine. By . Miah Who among us docs not now regret that the 

for fise- author- out Semete of the United States did not purl head- 

anu nh tee long from this Chamber those rebel chietS even 
Dec. 1,°61...139452 15,102 YAS 10... as the rebel angels were hurled from. the hat- 
- . 62 191 io Hw 2 aoe aes Whe tlements of heaven ? But these disloyal lead- 
March Eee 2 108 isa70 hac ers, these Champious of the slave-mougers, whose 
April 30 . wT Most 3 hearts were sweltering with treason, never made 
ine. ish “ = os gus in the Senate a proposition so unconstitutional 


and revolutionary, treasonable and wicked, as 
is this proposition of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. Never,sir: never. Unroll the records 
Educational of the Senate and vou can find no proposition 
of Davis. of Slidell, of Mason, of Toombs, of 
| Benjamin. or their compeers in crime, so in- 
i surrectionary, revolutionary and infamous as is 
this appeal. when the nation is staggering un- 
Endicott, Jr., No. 33 Summer street. Mr. John der the blows of arnied treason. to the people 
N. Noyes is authorized to solicit’ subscriptions | to ‘revolt against their war leaders.’ 
: | Tow sublime a thing it would be, in- this 
‘erisis of our country; tor the Senate of the 
United States to rise to the heights of a stern 
and lofte duty and east out one who has dared 
tell a loyal people to revolt against their Gov- 
ernment and take its powers into their own 
hands. Sach an act of avenging patriotisin 
would fire the loval heart of America, silence 
the mutterings of treason, and nerve the arms 
of the heroes who are battling and bleeding tor 
the unity of the Republic.” 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
Gen. Birney appeals to the 
The 
needs funds as well as teachers. 
Contributions may be sent to Mr. William 


Home Mission tor teachers. Comunission 


in Boston. 
The extracts from Gen. Birney's letters are 
as follows: 


Camp NEAR Brranton, Coartes Co.. Mp.,) 
December 24. [863 


Tam gratified at your readimess to send mis- 
sionaries to these heathen in a Christian land 
For some time it seemed as if there were no 
sympathy anywhere with them. Since last 
July [have been engaged in treeing Marvland 
slaves by waving the stars and stripes over them, 
but no one has stepped forward to aid the of} Mr. Davis replied to this arraignment in a 
ficers in their mental improvement and moral ¢haracteristic eifort. of about three hours’ dura- 
elevation. All that military discipline can do 
for men has been done tor them; they have 
been taught the value of promptness, punctual- 
ity, cleauliness of person, neatness of dress, chusetts and her senator. 
modesty of bearing. But their ignorance is characterized it, in the opening of his rejoinder, 
something astounding. We We whole com- : 
yanies without aman that can read and write. 
Vhole regiments without more than halt'a dozen 


tion. [t was wordy, abusive, and filled with the 
lowest partisan slang directed against Massa- 


Senator Wilson fitly 


as rambling, incoherent, and full of indecency, 
treason and falsehood. He replied triumphantly 
capable ot doing sO. to evers thing in it which was worthy of notice. 

Your teachers will need patience. They will The subject was then postponed on account of 
have, however, the most earnest pupils thes 
have ever taught, and the most grateful. [tas 
to me a pleasant task to instruct: these simple- 
minded men. : In the House, the same day, there was a dis- 


the immediate necessity of acting on the enro!- 


iment bill. 





For Lirrie Grorair.— To the Lditors of rell. of Mass.. fi Fe : 
the Evening Post: 1 have read the dear. little Boatwell, of Mass., from the Judiciary Com- 
Georgie’s letter trom Harrison’s Landing to the mittee, reported back the bill to enable the 
President of the United States, dated July vs 
1862, with the greatest pleasure. 1 would cor- 
dia'ly co-operate with any large number of 
wealthy and influential gentlemen who now 
feel disposed to present him with a new slate certain states designated. 
and pencils, an A-B-C-Look ae Bneland Mr. Eliot, of Mass., from the Select Commit- 
abeaiy and a multiplication table. A per t- tee on Emancipation, reported a bill to estale \ 
ain slate for drawing pretures of carts betore 
horses might also not be inappropriate, and a 
few large cards, with hints to slugg rds and sideration of the bill was postponed till Wed- 


. cussion on amending the Confiscation act. Mr. 


President to carry into immediate execution 
the Proclamation of Jan. 1, 1863, and prohibit- 


ing the holding of certain persons as. slaves in 


lish a Bureau tor Freedmen’s Affairs. The con- 
those who do not mind their own business, pesday. the 20th inst. 

iwht complete the it. AUNT JANE. : : . 
might complete the outfit Aunt dA In the Senate, on the 14th, the session was 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


occupied in the discussion of the enrolment 
bill. ‘The chief interest was an animated speech 
trom Mr. 
from California, against exempting clergymen, 


resent the greatest discontent and hopelessness Ou the 1th 
Our the Senate continued the debate on the enrol- 


Conners, the new Union Senator 


Reports from the Army of the Potomac rep- ae 
Quakers, &e., from military duty. 


of the cause to exist in the rebel lines. 
went act. 

In the House, Mr. Alley, of Mass.. from the 
Committee on the Post Otfiece and Post Roads, 


troops are in fine condition and spirits, and the 


weather excellent. Some stron the part of 


the enemy have given rise to the belief that thes 
meditate a new movement reported a bill which was passed to amend the * 
: ae law prescribing the articles to be transmitte 
Admiral Lee has officially reported the de- I oe a 
; through the mails. 


sjruction of the new first-class rebel steamer : : : 
In the Senate, on the 18th. a bill was intro- 


Dav et. 


the Tthinst., finding i impossible to escape fall- 


This was the vessel's first trip; and on 2 3 ee : 
duced to provide for a Bureau of Emancipa- 
: : . eae ess tion. Mr. Sumner offered a resolution to abo!- 
ing a prize to our blockaders off Wilmington," . , SupB eS: #8 aie 
: : : erat ish the color qualification in carrying the mails. 
her captain ran her ashore. when she bilged, be- Ci SS % ‘ TY 
: se : Resolutions of thanks to Gens. Hooker, Meade, 
coming a total wreck. The Dave is the twen- : : : 
; ; » yy) Howard, Burnside and Banks, were passed. 
tieth steamer destroyed or captured off Wil- , gies : : 
d ; § Tie resolution to expel Senator Davis was re- 
mington since July last. his 
The enrol- 
The 
pene : yeas were all Republicans, with the exception 
st, when the bombardment was progressing | Pe he : 
last, when the bombardment was progressing ge Davis, of Kentucky, Johnson, of Maryland, 


with increased fury, several new Parrotts hav- 


: _ _terred to the Judiciary Committee. 
Richmond papers of the 15th inst. contain ment bill was passed, 30 yeas, 10. nays. 
telegrams from Charleston as late as Thursday ‘ : 
and the West Virginia and Oregon Senators. 
The nays were six copperheads, with Grimes, 
ot Iowa, Lane. of Indiana, Howe, of Wiseon- 
sin, and Wilkinson, of Minnesota,—who voted 


ing been opened upon the city from Fort 
Gregg. During the two days preceding the 
date of the dispatch, 471 shells had been fired 
at the place, but with what effect is not men- against the bill, we presume, because of the 
tioned. The telegrams report the number of 
vessels at Hilton Head to be very large, and 
say that a fleet has recently gone southward. 
Mosby is reported to have been badly whipped 
in the recent affair at Harper's Ferry, but not- 
withstanding his losses, he is said to be still har- 


commutation clause. 

In the House, Mr. Cox offered a resolution 
contemplating the withdrawal of the rebel pris- 
oners trom the custody of Gen. Butler. Put 
on the table at once, by a vote of 91 to 56. 
. Mr. Holman. of Indiana, (Dem.) offered the 
assing our men. followingexcellent resolution, which we are glad 
Recent dispatches from St. Louis state that to observe the House adopted : 

Resolved, That the policy of retaining the pay of the Gor- 
ernment officers with undefined leave from active service, and 
who are not on the retired jist. ought to be discontinued ; and 
that the Committee on Military affairs be instructed to take 
into consideration the providing of a remedy 


| Of the proceedings of the 19th, as we go to 


the rebels in Arkansas are suffering severely 
from the cold, and that deserters are coming in 
to the Union lines in large numbers, declaring 
that they beheve the rebel cause to be last. 
Mr. Warfield. a merchant of Baltimore, has 
gone to Richmond by authority of the War De- 
partment, to endeavor to effect the exchange 
of Senator White, of Peonsylvania, for Gen. 
Trimble, who is a relative of Mr. Warfield. 


Boston papers. Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, 
spoke in the Senate against Mr. Sumner’s res- 
olution, requiring him to take the oath of loyalty 
t» the Government. The House, during a 

The Iowa Legislature, in joint session at Des portion of the morning hour, advocated a pro- 
Moines, on Friday, re-elected the Hon. James posed amendment of the confiseation act, making 
W. Grimes United States Senator by a vote of jt the duty of courts to administer the penalty 
128, six Democrats voting for Mr. Jennings. of of treason within the limits of the Constitution. 
Dubuque. In the discussion on the internal revenue law 

A terrible catastrophe has occurred at Santi- which followed, Mr. Lovejoy proposed to tax 
ago the capital of Chili. The Cathedral in’ spirits one dollar per gallon, and Fernando 
Santiago caught fire on the 14th ult., when Wood, mindful of the favor of those who elected 
densely crowded with human beings The him, of course opposed the measure. 


press, we have only the meagre record of the — 


should lose no time in securing tickets. 


Home RerurninG Vererans.—tThe vet- 
eran soldiers, composing the 32d, 25th and 23d 
‘ Regiments, were welcomed. home on Sunday 
last, in a most cordial and enthusiagic manner, 
by the state and city authorities and the citizens 
generally. The ranks of these regiments have 
been sadly thinned, by disease and bullet, and 
the careworn, though determined faces-of the 
veterans, as they passed through our. streets, 
proudly bearing aloft their torn and tattered 
battle-flags, could hardly fail to impress the 
mind of the mere casual observer with the stern 
realities of war. It was plainly obvious that 
not the Jove ef military glory alone urged these 
brave men fiom their peaceful and comfortable | 
homes to meet the privations and dangers of 
the camp, but a love reaching farther down 
than that which might actuate an Alexander 
or a Napoleon,—the love of country, or rather 
those free institutions which that country rep- 
resents, founded upon the principles of freedom, 
justive and humanity. Their reception was | 
generous and hearty, and though the usual still- 
ness of the Sabbath was stirred by martial notes, 
and tramping processions, all felt as though it 
was no desecration,—that better the day, better 
the deed. 
The speeches at Faneuil Hall were excel- 
lent.—that of Gov. Andrew being delivered in 


his usual happy manner. Along the whole 


' route of the procession the returned veterans 


everywhere received tokens of warm sympathy, 
and of cordial reception. Most, if not all, have 
re-enlisted and been granted thirty days fur- 
louch. 

Company I, Stone Light Guard, of the 32d 
Regiment, belonging in Charlestown, had a 
most enthusiastic reception by the people of 
that city. At the conclusion of the festivities 
in Faneuil Hall the Company was taken under 
escort, in accordance with arrangements which 
had been previously made. 

All honor to the returning braves,—may they 
soon see a redeemed country as a compensation 


for all their toils and sacrifices. 


Tur Secoxnp MAssacuvusetts.—This vet- 
eran regiment, the oldest in the service, arrived 
home on ‘Tuesday evening, and their reception. 
which was a worthy one, took place on Wednes- 
day. 

This regiment was mustered intoservice May 
11th. i861, less than a month after the attack 
on Fort Sumter. On the 6th of July the regi- 
ment marched from Boston, and joined Gen, 
Patterson’s command at Martinsburg, Va. ‘The 
regiment afterwards was under the command of 
Gen. Banks, and had its first battie May, 1862, 
on the retreat of Gen. Banks from Winchester. 
In this aifair they Jost 17 killed. 47 wounded, &4 - 
missing. Col. Gordon was soon after promoted, 
and Lieut.-Col. Andrews was promoted to fill 
the vacancy. Soon after they were incorpo: 
rated in the army of Gen. Pope. The disas 
trous battle of Cedar Mountain tollowed in Au- 
gust, in which the gallantry and discipline of 
the regiment were most signally displayed. 
Their loss in this engagement was probably as 
severe as that sustained in one action by any 
one regiment during this war, being 34 killed. 
120 wounded, and 31 missing. 

With the rest of Banks’ corps, the Second fell 
back upon Washington, on the the 2d of Sep- 
tember. Thence they marched with the army 
under McClellan, and took a prominent and 
brilliant part in the battle of Antietam, where 
their corps was commanded by Gen. Mansfield. 
Their loss was 13 killed, 54 wounded, and 2 
missing. During the next two or three months 
the regiment was stationed in the vicinity of 
Maryland Heights, and were then ordered, with 
the reat of the twelfth corps, to join the army of 
Major-General Burnside, near Falmouth, where 
they arrived in December, 1852, and remained 
till the campaign of Gen. Hooker in the Spring. 
Their conduct at the battle of Chancellorsville 
excited general admiration. After suffering se- 
vere loss, and exhausting all their ammunition, 
they held their ground in the tace of a formid- 
able foe, while their officers furnished them with 


“eartridges from the boxes of those who had 


fallen. They lost here about twenty-five killed, 
with a large number wounded. The regiment 
marched with the army into Maryland, and in 
the great battle of Gettysburg nobiy sustained 


THe Beekreys are doing well with their 
/new programme. Their pertormance this week 
jis one of more than unusual merit and attract- 
liveness, in which all the talented artists of the 

troupe are eng ied. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Petririons FoR EmMancipation.—The fol- 
lowing is a list of the number of signatures to 
petitions for immediate emancipation, obtaiged 
by the Women’s Loval League in the diferent 
states : 

Iilinois 
New York . 


Massachusetts 
Onio 


lows. 





Wiscousin . . 
Indians ..... 
New Lauipeolire. 
New Je Ts@y .. 
Verniont. .. Bev koe eee oR 
oe ep ta a ie Be 
Konode Isiand ........ 
Minnesota .. 





a 
i 
D 
) 
, 
3 
) 
’ 
2 


he 


Nebraska. 00, 
Kentucky 


Pea Sis <6 S's pM ae Rk ve S3.Uu3 

To this should be added the names of 2, 
signers of the pledge of the Leazue, and the 
total is 90,599 names as the result of the efforts 
of the loval women wo took this matter in 
hand. Ovher statistics will give some notion of 
the labor perormed. The League received 
1,400 ietters, and wrote 2,000. Its various as- 
sociations number but 6.000 members, but they 
have cirentited 12.000 petitions, with the above 
result. In some states the organiz ton has been 
much more extensive thinin others, and cor- 
responding results were obtained. The signers 
in Massa-husetts, for instance, and especially in 
[linois, are a greatly larger proportion of the 
whole population than 1 New York.  Alto- 
gether, the members of the League may con- 
yr itulate themselves on the good they have ae- 
comp.isied. The circulation of the petitions 
is itselt a beneficial work, and their influence 
upon Congress is considerable. 
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EMANCIPATION IN MAR YLAND.—The Mary- 
land Ilouse of Delegates ou the 12th instant 
adopted, by a vote of fitty-one to fittuen, a pre- 
amble and resolution declaring th@t the true ine 
terests of Maryland demand that the policy of 
enmncipation should be immediately inangura- 
ted within ber borders, that the legislature de- 
clares its intention to submit to the people, at 
as early a day as practicable, a call tor a con- 
stitational convention, so as to give them an 
opportunity to carry such a policy into effect, 
and requesting our senators and representatives 
in Covgress to use all honorable eilurts to se- 
cure the passage of'a law by Congress, whereby 
all loyal owners who have suthered a loss ot their 
slaves, shall be reimbursed. A’ proposition to 
amend the last resolution by striking out the 
words “loval owners.” and inserting “all who 
own slaves, and have not engaged in actual hos- 
tilities against the government of the United 
States, or given aid or comtort to those engaged 
in hostilities against said zovernment,” was re- 
jected by a very decided vote. 


Fea> A correspondent of the 7riune, writes : 

“On January 1, the U.S. steamship Letpsic 
landed a field piece and fifty men at Murrill’s 
Inlet, 8.C., about sixty miles north of Charles- 
ton, and, in spite oth two hundred rebele walry 
drawn upina line at a short distance, destroved 
a schooner, laden: with one hundred and fitty 
barrels of turpentine and pitch, awaiting an 
opportunity to run the bluckade. The Leipsic 
brought away thirteen ‘contrabands.’ men, wom- 
en and children, among them an old negro who 
stated he was the father of twenty children. 
His young wife (the fourth of a serivs) was 
with him. His story was, ‘De wassa said to me: 
Heah’s a house and plenty to eat, and a nice 
young ooman! Now you fill up de place with 
littke nigs—mighty quik! Dats is all you hab 
todo! Now doit. And I hab did it, Massa 
Yankee! Yah-ha-ha! Judging from his swarm 
of woolly-headed progeny, he certainly had 
obeyed the prevept of Scripture ‘increa-e and 
multiply.’ ete.. as given him vicariously by his 
secessionist owner.” 

Cotorrp Troops From DeLawanreE.—The 
Philade!phia Jnguirer of the 14th says: 

“About fifty colored men from Delaware 
came to the headquarters in this city yesterday, 
having been mustered in at Wilmington. Nearly 
all these men are slaves, who have left their mas- 
ters to try Uncle Sam as an employer. One of 
the party had been handcuffed for ten days by 
his master keep him from going off with the 
soldiers of the Eighth Regiment United States 
Colored Troops, sent to Delaware to recruit. 
He was confined in an outhouse, but made his 
escape and came into camp with his handcuffs 
stillon. The master also came to camp, but 


its reputation. Since then the regiment has 

performed important service in keeping open 
the line of communication with Gen. Grant's 
army, being recently stationed at Elk River, 
, Tennessee. 

We may all be proud of this record for a 
Massachusetts regiment. Their courage, con- 
stancy and patriotism have reflected honor on 
the Commonwealth. Of their officers, James 

' Savage, Wilder Dwight, Edward G. Abbott, 


was quickly halted by the guards, who took 
him to the commanding officer's tent. when he 
requested to have his slave returned; but said 
slave not wishing to go was retained in camp. 
and is now a Union soldier, with the blue uni- 
form and eagle on his button, and feels himself 
aman. It is thought that two thousand men 
can be recruited in Delaware. The loyal slave- 
holders favor the movement.” 





Counterfeit twenty dollar treasury notes are 
in circulation. 





| ITEMS. 


_  Agentlemon who had lately visited the coal 
regions of Peuisyivania, says that when coal 
was selling in New York at $10 per ton, it could 
be bought at the mines at $1.50 per single ton, 
or $1.40 by the quintity, the same as when it 
was selling at $4.00 per ton in New York. 

Three and a half million poun:s of sugar have 
beer lately bought by the San Francisco refin- 
ers at 6 1-2 to Ye. 

Mr. Thackeray leaves two daughters to 

, mourn his loss, one of whom, inheriting her fa- 





; ther’s talent, is the author of the “Story of 


| Elizabeth,’’ in the Cornhill Magazine. 

The ice is three inches thick in Richmond. 

} Jee in Richmond three inches thick, is a rare 

' sight—what a grand chance the rebel leaders 
now have to “cool off.’ Sach an opportunity 
as is now presented may occur again. 

The entire number of applications for pen- 
sions to the 1st of January, is 8123. 

{ At the annual meeting of the society of Ply- 
mouth church in Brooklyn, some of Mr. Beech- 
er’s ardent admirers wished to raise his salary 
315,000. A compromise was effected, how- 
ever, and his salary was raised from $7,500 to 

+ $15,000. 

Hon. R. J. Walker has written home from 

' London, suggesting that Congress shall by enact- 
ment exempt all emigrants trom the operation 
of the draft during the war. 

| The present population of New York city is 
estimated at one million. 

Lonefellow’s * Wayside Inn” has reached its 

) twentieth thousand already. The volume was 
issued only six weeks ago. 


Advice to those who desire military fame— 


with all your getting get under Stanton. 

John Brown's daughter is teaching the treed- 
mén at Fortress Monroe. 

Lee’s and Longstreet’s armies are estimated 
at 60,000 men. 

“Well, Sambo, what’s yer up to 
days 7° “Oh, dis de carp'ner and jiner.”” “He! 
I euess vou is. What depirtment do you per- 
| form 7” = What departinent 7” Why, 1 does 

de circular work.” “What's dat?” »~Why, I 
turns de grindstone.” 





MARRIAGES. 
In North Quincey, l4th inst.. Mr. Jeremiah R. Hatch to 
Miss Sarah WW. Mann, both of Q 
In Newton, Lith inst.. Win. J. 
Mary Eaton Gipson. 
In Poeasset, 13th inst.. Rev. 
Haunel A. Ellis, both of P. 


-2-e- = arcane oe 


Griggs, of Brookline, to 


Richard M. Devins to Miss 


DEATHS. 


In this city, 12th inst., George F. Poole, 49 yrs. 2 mos. 
lfth inst.. Mary Jane, wife of Joshua Getehell, 28. 
Lith inst... Mrs. Helen A. Allison. 35 
JSth inst., Robert Parker, son of Capt. Robert Parker. 36 
ith inst.. John Mart, iate of the 13th Mass. Battery, 23 
Mth inst., John C. Wortiley, late of the 18th N. ¥. Bat- 
tery. 3 
In Sonth Roston, Mth inst... Dea. Georze Bo Dexter. 6) vrs 
Of lute he and bis famdil, have been vi-iting Newton, and it 


was while going to the house to sce in matters were right. he 














was attacked wita a fit, as is supposed, and died. The de 
ecased was devon of the soutty Baptise Chnret. and messen- 
ger to the Judges of the Superior Court. where, by his ftide!- 


itv and promptness to the duties of his office, he won tie es- 
teem of all with whom he was connected 

In Dorchester, bith inst... Martha Ann, wife of John Mears. 
Jr., and eldest daugiter of the late Ezra Eaton, of Boston, 
42 

In Jamaica Plain, Vth inst.. Mre Luey 
the lite Kev. Edwward Turner, 86 vrs. 2 mos. 

In Chel-en, 12th inst.. Mr. Adilison P. 
mos.; 13th inst.. Mrs. Phebe Burntiam, ( 
n 


Turner, relict of 
Burnham, 53 srs. 7 
his wife.) 50 yrs. 7 


108 
In Medford, 14th inst.. Mrs. Caroline 8., wife of Henry M. 
Wild. 42 . 
In Newburs pert. Lith inst, 
Benjamin Pillsbury, 51. 


Sarah I[., daugiiter of the late 


s 





Ayvertisements. 


BASSINI?’S ART OF SINGING. 
An Analytical, Physiological and Practical S:stem for the 
Fdited by R 


greatest excellence as 


Cultivation of the Voice sy Carlo Bassini 


Storrs Wilds. This work is one of the 
a system of thorough instruction in vecaligition. It is eon- 


structed on a rigidsy scientific basis, considering the meehan- 


‘ism of the voeal organs, diferent qualities of voice, just 


methods of articulation, true process of culture, &e., with 
a series of exercises from the simplest methods of uviting the 
ehest and medium registers to the most difficult trills,; and 
. the most desirable system extant for both 
Complete, $3.50 


Mailed, post-pai l, 


is, unquestionabl 





teachers and pupils. For Soprano voice. 
Abridged. $2.25 


on receipt of tie price. 


For Tenor voice, $3. 


Pablished by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


- 


« 





277 Washington Street 


THE GLOBL: 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRESS. 





I did not publish a Prospectus on the last page of the Con- 
gressional Globe of the last session as had been my custom for 
the preceding sessions, because, owing to the high prices 1 
had to pay for materials, I did not believe I could afford to 
print it at the prices for which I had invariably printed it 
But I have conciuded to print it at those rates as long as this 
war continues, unless | shall find that the loss on it is too 
great for me to bear. 

The Daily Globe and the Concressional Globe and Appen- 
dix will be published during the next session of Congress, 
(which will be a long one.) to convene in this city the first 
Monday in next December. 

The Darly Globe 
in both branches of Congress; also, the news of the day, to- 


will contain a full report of the debates 
gether with such editorial articles as may be suggested by 
pussbig events, 

The Congressional G'obe and Appendix will contain a re- 
port of all the debates of the session, revised by the speakers, 
the messages of the Presilent of the United States, the re- 
ports of the heads of the Executive Departments, the laws 
They 


quarto form, each 


pas-el during the session, aud copious indexes to all. 
will be printed on a double royal sheet, 
sheet containing sixteen royal quarto pages, and usually 
make about 4.9) pages for a long session 

The Congressional Giohe andl Appendix pass free through 
the mails of the United States, under «a joint resolution of 


Congress passed the 6th of August, 1862. 7 





TERMS. 
For one copy of the Driily G'ebe during session. ...... 6.00 
For one cops of the Congressional Glove and Appendix 
during the session de tuhiac sais 51 Oe 
The Du 
the rate of S1] per month 


y Globe may be taken for one or more months, at 
Subseriptions for the Congres- 
sional Globe and Appendix must be for the entire season 


No attention will be pail to any order unles« the money 


now-a- | 


‘THE COMMONWEALTH, 


—FoR— 
TILE SOLDIERS. 


ARMY FUND. 


We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Com»en- 
wealth to our brave beysin the field. We furnish a very 
large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of 
just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 
willeujoy. Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to 
relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 
good newspaper. 

We furnish just such a peper. For some months at least, 
the Commonwealth will devote most of its columns to the 
great question of Reconsrruction, to original discussion by 
the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 
the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 
inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
anthropists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 
women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 
of our cause, send the Commonwealth imto the camp. 

For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
at the sawe rate for any number of copies. 

Let all the friends of the soldiers send in their orders. 
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PARKER FARTERNITY LECTURES. 
SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE 





MUSIC HALL. 


The opening lecture will be given by 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, of New York, 
On Tuesday Evening, January 26. 





Subject—** Thackeray.” 
To be followed by 
ROBERT COLLYER. of Chicago. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, of Boston. 
GEORGE THOMPSON, of England. 
GRAND ORGAN CONCERT 
EACH EVENING. 
13. Je. LA NC, Organist, 





CY Tickets admitting bearer and lady, $1.5. 

Tickets, admitting one person to the course, At $1.00 each, 
may be obtained at OLIVER DITSON & CO.’s 277 
ton St.; JOHN C. HAYNES & COCS, 33 Court St.; 
JOHN S. ROGERS’, 1077 Washington St. 

Persons wishing to attend this course should «ecure their 


Washing- 
and at 


tickets at once, as a large number have been already taken 
by subseribers. Subscrivers are requested to call for their 


tickets immediately. 20—2w 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Hkapguarzirs, Boston, January 14, 104 
GENERAL ORDER No. 2 
Keeruits sent to the Camps of Rendezvous or to the Mili- 


itary Depot at Long Island, who, 


Upon an exaiination by 
the Medical Commission, shall be rejected froin cause of pliys- 
ical disability, dnd who shall have been properly discharged, 
shall be furnished transportation by the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral of this Commonwealth, to the place from whence they 
were sent, 

The cost of such transportation shall be charged to the 
cities and towns in which they were reerutted, and deducted 


such 


oO 
te, See 


due 





mn the premiums au 1 paisinents Wiilota lnMty be 





cities and towns under seetion 4, General Order No 
ries Of 1853. of these Headquarters 

The local Recruiting Officers,and Examining Surgeons are 
a 
duty 


lepots by the Medical Commission, anid every 





ayuin requested to exercise additional caution in accepting 


recruits. Men ineapable of must be rejected at the 

rejection occa- 

sions disappointments, and soinetimes lardships 
Brigadier-General Peirce, Commandant of Camps. is charged 

with the promulgation and exceution of this order. 

Jouwn A. Giovernor, 

WM. SCILOULER, 
Adjutant-Generail. 


By order of His Excelleney, ANDREW, 
and Comumander-in- Chief. 
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| Antusements, 
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| TREMOXT THEATRE, 
| Studio Building. 
RE-OPENING, THURSDAY, JANUARY %3 
} Under the Management of Mrs. Barrow, 
When will be prodneed. under the direction of Mr. Sam- 
Ley H. France and Mr. Frep G. Mazper, just returned from 
England with all the effects, Tom Taylor’s celebrated Drama, 
| THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN—the great sensation of the 
day. Mrs. Barrow, Mrs. E. L. Davenport, Mr. Charles Wal- 
cot, sen., Mr. Thomas Placide, Mr. W. A. Donelson, Mr. Shir- 
, ley H. France, Mr. S. H. Knight, Mr. F. G. Maeder, Mr. 
Harry Russell, Miss Ella Girard, &c.. in the cast. NEW 
SCENERY, PROPERTIES, and every requirement for the 
entire success of the play have been provided. 

Change of prices—Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 26 
cents. No extra charge for reserved seats, which can be se- 
cured every day at Henry Tolman’s, 291 Washington St. 

Doors open at 7—commence at 7A. 

SHIRRLEY H. FRANCE, Business Manager. 
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BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS., 
NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
Corner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 


MONDAY, Jan. 4. and every Evening at 74, and Saturday 
Afternoon at 24. 
REVIVAL OF SALLY COME UP. 

Three Contrabands—Read mea Letter from Home—Five 
Minutes with Hamlet—Essence of Old Virginny—Feata of 
Agility by the Modern Hercules, R. Bishop Buckley—Gold is 
Postage Stamps—Black Yer Boots. 

Doors open at 6 in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 

| Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 
Reserved seats, 50 centa. 


Advertisements, 


I ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR THE 





NEW 


YEAR. 





Mannfactured and for Sale by 


THOMAS GROOM & CO., 
STATAONERS’ HALL, 
82 State St., near Merchants’ Row, Boston. 


Ledgers, Luvoice, Wastes, 
Records, Sales, Cash, 
Journals, Letters, Docket, 
Key Kee KC 
They also manufacture to order all the varieties required 
for Banks, Insurance and Railroad Companies, Church and 
Society Riecords, Tune Books, and Registers for Hotels, Steam- 
boats, &e. 
Diaries for IS4 of 
all sizes and bindings. 
The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association have 


various manufactures, in great variety, 


three times awarded to Thomas Groom & Co. a Silver Medal 
14—3w 


for superior Account Rooks. 


GALLERY OF ART. 


CHILISS & JENKS, 


No. 127 Tremont st., Boston, 


Opposire Park STReet, AND THE COMMON, 

Having recently remove! into new and more commodious 
quarters, we invite tle attention of our former patrons, and 
the public generally, to our new stock of merchandige, se- 
Jected with care, and ‘of style and quality such ag we feel us 
sured will cive satisfaction. 

Especial attention will be given by us to the manufacture, 


in the best style and quality, of 


Mirrors, Pictere Frames, and GilteWork, 
generally. Also, to such a stock of 
Paintings, Bugravings, Photographs, 
Albums, &c., 
of home and foreign manufacture, as will offer the best facil- 
ities to purchasers, in sgection and prices. 

To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour of quiet 
in the study of Art in its varied forms, our Gallery offers un 
surpassed inducements ; connected with which may be found 
a rare and choice selection of works on Art and Artists, from 
the pens of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinei. Mrs. Jame- 


, fon, Ruskin, Nertheote, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard, Winkle 


PARTON’S BUTLER, 
SIX TIL EDITION. 





Pith of Notices of the Mrtropolitan Press. 
NEW YORK says: 
‘of permanent authority,” 


“singularly entertaining.”* **brilliant,”’ 


“racy.” “just and faithful.“"— 


Trihune, 


“Our best writer of biograpiy 


“Perfeetivy exhaustive of the subject..°— Times. 
“ elear, graphie, spirited, 
and very impressively narrated “—Dudependent. “Very in- 


teresting. '— Leeniag Post. ~One of the freshest and most 


interesting works."—Com, Advertiser. “Very entertaining 


and instructive." —Evangelist. **No one can fail to be inter- 
ested." =r OL Server, 
BOSTON says: 
general reading, and valuable as a contribution to the history 
of the times.” “Ne 
work on the war which, on the whole, can be said to equal 
it."— Trave Ve a 
portant addition to the history of the times.”°—Advertiser. 
Absolutely the most interesting.” 
*Raev, spicy and readable.’— Post. “Every page is full of 
‘Brilliant and remarkable ca- 


*Faithfal and conscientious, interesting for 


—Journa’. *Clear, correct and minute.” 


“Tateresting.’ ‘instructive,’ ‘‘most im- 


“Sharp and piquant.” 


interest.” "— Commeonwealt. 


reer.’ “Graphic and interesting.””  **Exeeedingly well writ- 


ten.'"— Commercial Bulletin. “Cannot fail to be sought af- 


ter.” “A book which one will wish to keep.’'— Saturday 
Evening Gazette. “Remarkable ability as a biographer.” 








“Willattain a great populurity.’—N. E. Furmer. “Bold 
and dashing. "“— Recorder. 
Price $2.00. 
MASON & IIAMTIAIN, 
20—2w 274 Washington Street, Boston. 
ms * 
THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
“s THE 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
TERMS. 
DAILY TRIBUNE. 

Sing’e Copy, - - - - ° * rt 8B cents 
Mai. subocriters, oue year, (511 issues $3 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
Published every Tuesday and Friday. 

One copy. one vear, (104 issues) - - 22 
Two copies, one year, - - - - - $5.09 
Five copies, one year, - - - - - S240) 
Ten copies, one year, - - - - - $22.5) 


An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a 
club of twenty and over 
The Semi- Weekly Tritune is sent to clergymen for $2.2 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
Published every Thursday. 


accompany it JOUN €. RIVES One copy. one year. (S52 issues) - - - $2.00 
Wastington City, Ort. 23, 1863 21- Three copies. one year,- = = == 80-00 
Five copies, one year, - - 2 - > S50) 

Ten copies, one year, - - . ¢ - Slo. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





HeapQvarters. Boston, January 19, 1864. 
GENERAL ORDER. No. 4 

I. By General Orlers of the War Department. Series of 
1344, a Bounty of $40 will be pail to Veteran Volunteers 
who enlist or re-enlist under existing orders. and a Bounty 
of $3) will be paid to raw recruits who enlist for any three 
years’ organization, authorized by the War Department, eitier 
in service or im process of compictian, until the first day of 
March, 1:64. 

Il. Under the present arrangement of the War Depart- 
ment, town and wards which have filled their quotas under 
the present call, may go ou and continue their enlistments, 
and their surplus men, so raised, will be credited to them 
under any future call. The Governor advises all to take ad- 
vantage of the present enthusiasm for enlistment. and make 
it available. The State Bounty will continue to be paid. un- 
til the public promulgation of orders to the contrary. 

Ill. Officers and men of regiments returning on furlough 
and to recruit. will report immediately to the recruiting agents 
of their respective tc wns and wards, for such duty as they 
are able to perform. Ani such recruiting agents are desired 
to employ these returning Teterans as subordinate recruiting 
agents, and encourage their efforts by paying them the high- 
est premium which they pay to any person for obtaining re- 
cruits. It is desired that every soldier on returning to his 
regimenta! rendezvous, wil] take with him at least one re- 
cruit whom he has himself procured. 


Parties—calling the figures—87. 


Any larger number, af/dressed to names of subscribers, 81.5) 


each. Au extra copy wiil be sent to every club of ten 
Twenty copies. to one address, one year, $25, and any 


larger number at same price. Anextra copy will be «ent to 
clubs of twenty. Any person who sends us a club of thirty 
or over shall receive the Semi- Weekly Tribune gratis 

To any person who sends usa club of fifty or over, the 
Daily Tribune will be seut without charge. 

The Weekly Tribune is sent to Clergymen for $1.25. 

The post offices where full clubs cannot be formed either 
for the Semi- Weekly or Weekly Tridune, subscribers to the 
two editions can unite at club prices, should the total num- 
ber of subscribers come within our rule 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 

18— Tribune Buildings, New York. 


WANTED, 


One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 


Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 
Apply in person at this office. 16— 
PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. } 


Masic fer Parties. 





JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Besten. 





Trerus—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotilion 
19—tf | 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


Nog rr 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


mann, Tay lor, Caleott. and others of world-wide cviebrity. 
An ALsem™ will be found in the Gallery, names” 
and residences of Artists, for reference; and we invite the 


with the 


inembers of the profession to give us the same, for our mu- 
tual accommodation 

We solicit a continuance of the patronage bestowed on us 
in each of our recent business connections ; while an experi- 
ence of twenty-five years before a Boston public warrants us 
in the assurance, we can give satisfaction to the community 

CHILDS & JENKS. 

Atrnrep A. Cuts, 

Late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremont Street. 

Caarctes W. JENKs, 

Late of Sowle & Jenks, Summer Street. 

DP” To accommodate our patrons, a post office box is in 
the store, from which letters are forwarded four times daily. 
Also, a dressing-room, and lock-boxes for packages, for the 
use of Ladies while shopping. 

Ali the South-Eud, Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, 
Brookline and Brighton Cara pass the store, and we shal 
e happy to furnish seats to our friends while waiting. 


13—tf 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS’ 
NEW STORE 
14 SITUATED 
Two Doors Seuth of Tremont Temple, 


90 & 92 Tremont street. 


THEY ARE NOW OPENING LOTS OF 


NEW GOODS! 


SUITABLE FOR 
CIIRIST MAS 


Nos. 


— AND — 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS! 

SUCH AS 

New Styles Embroidered Hadkfs., Collars 

Sleeves, Bands, Flouncings, Veils, 
Head Dresses, Nets, Scarfs and 
other Rich Fancy Articles. 

— ALSO — 


An Entire New Stock Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks, Shawls, 
Biack Dress Silks, Cloak Trimmings, Dress Trimmings, 
Corsets, Skirts, Housekeeping Goods, Flannels, Ladies’ an¢é 
Gents’ Merino Underclothing, Blankets, Quilts, Napkina 
Table Cloths and Damasks. 


PAUSKID GLOVES! 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Rich Bonnet Ribbons—S8ash Ribbons—Blacx 
Ribbona—White Ribbons—Plaid 
Ribbons--Scarf Ribbons, 


PARIS FLOWERS. 
RUCHES. 


Yeung Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Hats, Plumes, Beonnet-Vel vets, 
Velvet Ribbons, 


To all of which goods we especially invite attention. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, 


15—3w So & 92 Tremont Street. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 








HeapquaRrers, Bostom, Jan. 5, 1864 


| @ENERAL ORDER, No. 1. 
i 


385 Washington Street, Boston. 


In recognition of the faithful and laborious services of 
George E. Trumbull, Esq., as Acting Master of Ordnance, 

| His Excellency the Governor has appointed and commis- 
| sioned him Assistant Quarter-Master General, with the rank 
of Major, and ordered that he be detailed for duty as Master 


Extrance To Facrorr xo. 5 Avsry Sr. 
15—ly 





IV. In behalf of the people of Massachusetts, the Governor 
congratulates and thanks the officers and men of these noble - 
organizations for what they have dared and what they have 
done. 

Bs order of His Excellency. Jomy A. ANDREW. Governor 
and Commander-in Chief. WILLIAM SCHOULER 

2- Adjutant General 


im | of Ordnance of this Commonwealth. Major Trumbull will 
U. S. 5-20°8, | be obeyed and respected accordingly. 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY = |_-Major-Generals Sutton and Andrews, 4.¥.M., will promul- 
| gate this order in their respective Divisions. 
M. BOLLES & CoO., | By order of His Excellency, Joaw A. Axparw, Governor 
Ne. 90 State Street. | and Commander-in-Chief. WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
=i 19~ Adjutent-General. 
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BOSTON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 22, 1864. 








Lonvon, Jan. .2, 1864. 
The principal event of the week has been the 
funeral of Thackeray, which occurred on Wed- | 
nesday last at Kensal-green cemetery. The 
day was soft and balmy, more like June than 
December,—and more like our Indian summer 
than anything that I have seen in England.— 
It certainly has been a remarkable season; the 
roses, crocuses and violets have been blooming, 


as if they would wreathe a chaplet for the old | 
year that few loved (yet how many golden years | 


will reap harvests which 1863 has so roughly 
sown ? As I wended my way to the cemetery 
I was deeply impressed by the evident grief of 
the multitudes who passed out of the city to 
mourn beside the great man’s grave. Every 
face bore the air of bereavement. I have been 
surprised to find how much the common people 
of England know and love their authors. For 


example, on my return fiom this funeral I was | ‘ pong : : z 
e _ turn as prodigal sons? will the father give his | 


seated on an omnibus by the side of the driver, 
and he asked me if Charles Dickens had been 
at the funeral. I told him I had just seen and 
shaken hands with him at the grave. “Ah!” 
he said, “I should like just to sce that man.” 
“Why,” L replied, “he passed on just ahead of 
us, walking with the poet Browning.” “What,” 
At that moment he 


uy 


he cried, “ahead of us? 
brought down his whip vehemently upon his 
horses, and made the next mile in half the usual 
time. We overtook Browning, but untortunate- 
ly Dickens had parted from him, and the om- 
nibus-driver failed to see him, He was con- 
soled, however, by seeing Tom Taylor, the fa- 
vorite writer of plays, whose new drama, *The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man,” is engaging much atten- 
tion now. 

But I must not speak of returning from the 
grave now, but of the sad and solemn scene 
which surrounded it. No noble of the country 
ever had such a gathering o! the really noble 
men to mourn over his remains. In the little 
chapel were gathered those who constitute the 
real glory of England. Among them were Rob- 
ert Browning, Charles Dickens, Anthony Trol- 
H. Lewes, Mark Lemoa, Theodore 


lope, G 
Sutt, M. P., Messrs. Lawrence, 


Martin, Isaac 
0’ Dowd and Higgins, distinguished barristers ; 
Robert Bell, W. HL Russell, L. LL. D., Howell 
Morgan, the High Sheriff of Merionethshire ; 
Rev. Dr. Rudge, the Archdeacon of London, 
the master of Charterhouge, where Thackeray 
was educated; Millais, the artist, now R. A.; 
Leach, Shirley Brooks and all the staff of con- 
tributors to Punch: H. Cole, C. B., Mr. Cres- 
well, C. L. Ginnersen, Charles Mathews, the 


astor: Tom Taylor, Sir J. Carmichael, J. Hol- 


lingshead, Mr. Dallas, Mr. O'Neile, Mr. Cres- | 


wick, R. A., M. Louis Blane, Messrs. Walker 
and Piggott, of the Dail; News; Mr. G, Hol- 
yoake and Miss Braddon, the popular nov- 
elist, the coaches of Mr. F. St. John Thack- 
eray, Earl Granville, Genegal Low, Lord Gar- 
diner, Sir W. Fraser, Hon.*k. Curzon, Mr. Ma- 
cauley, Q. C., Sir James Colville and Mr. Brad- 
bury were in attendance. The two daughters 
of Mr. Thackeray,—one a lady of twenty years, 
well-known as an authoress, were present. The 
funeral cortege was of the utmost simplicity. — 
Mr. Thackeray was one of the few satirists who 
lived to see his haters disappear or rather turn 
into lovers; he leaves the entire literary world 

The cot- 
fin was very plain and bore the words: 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE TITACKERAY, Esg., 


deeply mourning his untimely loss. 


Died Mt December, W803, 
Agap 52 Years. 

I find that T have been Jed into an error in 
saving that the fine poem of ‘Tennyson's which 
Tsent you— The Mystec, had not appeared in any 
of his published works. Thad contused it with 
the poem called Myypt which T subsequently sent 
you, and which was never so published. “T have, 
not the American edition of Tennyson by me 
and so cannot say whether it contains The MWys- 
fie or not, but think not. It is, however, pub- 
lished in a small velume issued from the press 
of Kdingham Wilson, London, in 1830, entitled 
“Poems, chiefly Lyrical.” Three vears later 
appeared a small voluine of Jonger pocms, in 
which there are some very wood things not in 
present editions. Here is a description of the 
statues of Elijah and Olympius, waich will be 
valued by the lovers of Tennyson. It was orig- 
inally in the Palace of Art. 

“One was the Tishbite whom the raven fed, 

As when he stood on Carmetl-steeps, 

With one arm stretched out bare, «ied mocked and said, 
‘Come ery aloud-—he sleeps.” 


“Tall, eager. lean and strong, his cloak wind-borne 
Behind, his forehead heavenly-brigit, 
From the clear marble pouring glorious scorn, 
Lit as with inner jight! 


One was Oly mpits: the floating snake 
Rolled round her ankles, round her waist, 
Knotted and folded once about her neck, 
ller perfect lips to taste. 
“Round by the shoulder moved: she seeming blithe 
Declined her head ; on every side 
The dragon's curves melted and mingled with 
The woman's youthful pride 
Of rounded limbs.” 

A beautiful scene oceurred at Victor Hago's 
residence, Hauteville House, in the Isle of Guern- 
sey, on Christmas Eve. The auihor and patriot 
is not only great-hearted but wealthy. Daring 
the vear he holds a feast every fortnight tor the 
poorest children in his netyhborhood. On Christ- 
inas Eve he got together forty children and af- 
ter giving them a fine dinner, loaded them with 
At the dinner he made a character- 


1 


presents. 
istic speech in which he declared 


very naively 
that he was not to be credited with any gener- 
osity in the matter: that he had) been led by 
careful study to believe that many of the diseases 
of the poor,-—scrotula, rickets. ete..—were due 
to their living so poorly ; and that as a scientific 
experiment he had wot together twenty chil- 
dren to try what good beefand wine would do. 
This experiment had proved to him that the 
worst evil of poverty was the unhealthy and un- 
substantial living it implied. Incipient mata- 
dies had disappeared before his treatment. All 
of which is very French and particularly Ha- 
eoish. His neighbors know that the good man 
finds it impossible to be happy in the midst of 
suffering witheut trying to relieve it. The pro- 
verb says, “Selfishness hoards itself poor : Char- 
ity gives. itself rich.” 

The laree cartoon for the current week in 
Punch, Fe you will see, the figure of Britanmia 
holding cia over the sea an olive-branch with 
two devas upon it, and underneath is written, 
“Britannia’s New Year's Offering to Colum- 
bia.” It is by Tenniel, and in his best styte. 
What it indicates in that paper, which has hith- 
erto lost no opportunity of having a fling at 
America, is worthy of note. The New Year 
does find after all England declaring friendship 
for America, and Jeff Davis growling and mut- 
tering at her therefor. I trust that there will 
be a total change in the tone of American criti- 
cism concerning England. There is no doubt 
that America should be thoroughly weaned 


from England; one England is enough. We 


| honorable way of being eminent, that we should 


_and leave to England her worthy task of being 


do not want both hemispheres to flower into 
one fact. But itsays little for America that she 
can not be herself distinctively, without de- 
nouncing and abusing others. It is not a very 


have need to depress others, or that we should 
shine only by contrast with the blackness with 
which we have defactd others. Let all this 
end. Let us have our own works and laws; 


| the highest flower of Old World civilization. 
Have we not quite as much as we can do to 
make ourselves the faithful representatives of 
| the New World? How far beneath thatare we 
when such men as Seward and Blair are still 
unsloughed parts of our Government. A great 
German statesman said the otherday, that “Mr. 
| Seward is dressed in the worn-out rags of the 
' old world diplomacy, which regards statesman- 
| ship as one with trickery.” Can he not stop his 
_ perpetual optimistic simper, which is at this dis- 
| tance the stereotyped form of his face ? Every 
person who has the right to be outside of an id- 
iotic asylum, knows that the Southerners will 


' 


An expedition started from here on the 23d 
inst., for some point west of the Missiesippi, and 
near the mouth of the Red River. There were 
four regiments, in command of Colonel Dickey, 
of the Twelfth regiment of this corps. Asa 
rebel force was known to be hovering in that 
vicinity, it was expected a sharp fight would 
occur, and every preparation was made for it. 
Although the rebels fled, and there was no bat- 
tle, yet the occasion served to ascertain the dis- 
position of the troops. From the start fill the 
return to camp, they evinced the greatest de- 
gree of enthusiasm, and were wonderfully de- 
lighted at the idea of fighting their old masters. 
A few prisoners, a large lot of fine fat mules, 
and an immense quantity of corn, fell into our 
hands. ‘The latter article was greatly needed. 


Lik > RIN RT MEM Tee U 
EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT 
ON THE 
CONDITION OF THE FREEDMEN OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 


Presented to the Western Sanitary Commission, 
December 17, 1863, 


By James E. YEATMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE COMMISSION. 


Sr. Lours, December 17, 1863. 
To the Western Sanitary Commission: 


ESTIMATE. 
75 bales of cotton—30,000 Ibs., at 50c 
bushels of corn, at 75¢ 


and mounted in an old wagon, were taken for | 
prisoners, and their escort was called out to by | 
the soldiers, “Rebs! Rebs ?” and an amount of | 
ivory displayed that I have seldom seen ex-| 
ceeded. 

The rations of all the troops and freedmen 
within the division of pene yp are 

rincipally corn meal and pork, (occasionally | n ? 

Fresh beet and flour), coffee, sugar, beans and seeally og pe kieag a per day, for 8mos... 


hominy. There was but little sickness in his | Baguing. rope and twine for 75 bales........ 
command | Tax of #4 per bale for Government 
ine | Tax on 1000 bushels of corn, at 5 cents 


OUTLAYS TO BE DEDUCTED. 


8 hands for one year. at $25 per month 
| 6 mules, at 3125 each 
1 wagon and harness... ...........0 00000008 
Plows and harrows 


— $5.22 


Infirmary Farms. 

. . { 
Besides the abandoned plantations already | 
leased, there are a number of plantations on | 
which freedmen have been placed, mostly the 


Net profits $10,548 


The freedmen should be allowed to become 
old and infirm and young negroes. These are — of ae gee land as they can show their 
known as “Infirmary Sarees.” Retin ok thane met to stoc — take care of. Gen. Thomas, 
are partially worked, others are not ; but on all th om a se Lae of esioen: Wrote tia 
rations are furnished by the Government. : _— fo ere fifteen colored lessees, who had made 

Dr. Littlefield, who is the physician of the “be gee cog pegamgtesée! vaseilersy Taare aah 
Infirmary Farms, js located at the Savage Place, perineal ' hea oo c hana: Sopegptegh os 
clues he iad estat « Bcostaed's Hoepitsl : toad ie in planting cotton on their 
Hy appears to take a very deep interest in this, Grantville 
people, and is desirous to aid in improving their | place. works 
condition. He reports he has to furnish. medi- : 
cines and attendance to many of those on the 


Green (colored), on the Beard 
a number of hands, and is sup- 
plied by Government with rations, to be paid 
: n tor when the cropris sold. I was informed that 
leased plantations, especially to those on the | he would make from ten to twelve bales of 





It having been decided that this Commission 
would engage in the work of procuring and 
sending relief to the suffering freed people of 





come back only when they are forced to stop 
_ rebellion; wherefore then this talk of their re- 


| returning prodigal the privilege of carrying on 
| at home anew the harlotry and rascality which 
_ ruined him in the far-off land? Tam reminded 
of Seward daily, when I hear certain young- 
sters repeat trom the wisdom of Derry-down- 
| Derry :— 
»There was an Old Man who said, ‘How— 
Shall I flee from this horrible cow? 
I wil] sit on thie stile—and continue to smile, 
Which may soften the heart of this cow.’ ” 
sv the way, the great Astrologer Zadkiel who 
brings out every year here a complete astrolog- 
ical almanac, prophecies that in) March a dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State will get into great 
trouble: Bravo! I think of turning a Zad- 
kiclite, if things at Washington go as they 
should in March. [hope Z. is not a mere “90 
days” prophet. 
The letters of George Augustus Sala, written 
from America to the Daily Zelegraph of this 
The Tel- 


cqgraph has always been decidedly against us in 


city, are producing a wide sensation. 


this struggle, and is a cheap and well got-up 


_ paper, which the people read a great deal. 


Mr. Sala is the prince of London Bohemianism, | 


whose ability as a sarewd observer is well 
known. His letters are decidedly calculated 
to give a better idea of Americans and their in- 
stitutions than those of any other letter writer 
His letters are also very 
He has the 
cleverness to know that what ts needed here now 


from our country. 
graphic, spirited and interesting. 


is the plain, unpartizan facts as they are. 


The London Times, in its general review of 


the year 1863, has many mean thrusts at Amer- 


ica, Which shows that its malignity will survive 


as long as the people will permit. But I felt 


the lower Mississippi Valley, in their transition 
_state from slavery to freedom, and in educating 
and preparing them for their future duties and 
responsibilities as a free laboring people, [ have, 
in obedience to your instructions, visited the 
various camps in which they are gathered, from 
Cairo to Natchez, and examined carefully into 
| their actual condition, endeavoring to ascertain 
as tar as possible the number of those who are 
unemployed, and who are now, or are likely to 
become in future, a charge upon the Govern- 
/ment, or upon private charity; to ascertain 
| their wants, and how they can be relieved ; and 
to make such recommendations, and suggestions 
for their management and improvement, as will 
bring them, as speedily as possible, to the en- 
joyment of the blessings whieh the President’s 
i Proclamation of Freedom was designed to con- 
ter upon them. 
Cam» Holly Spring. 

In this camp there are nincty-three men, who 
are in the service as an Invalid Corps; forty- 
one, mostly old and infirm, three hundred wom- 
en, three hundred and seventeen children— 
seven hundred and fifty-one in all. These are 
furnished with rations by the Government. 

The men in the service receive ten dollars 
per month, clothe themselves and families. The 
rest are dependent upon the charities of the 
benevolent, until they can be employed. 

One of the first teachers, Mrs. Porter, told 
ine a few days since of a remarkable instance 
of the faith of these people in a better future. 
| When she first went to Camp Holly Spring to 
i teach, an old negro came out to meet her, whose 
e had been whitened by the frosts of ninety 
{ 





winters, and who was almost blind, supporting 
himself by his staff. With his hand stretched 
forth he accosted her, saying, “Well, you have 
’se been ‘spectin’ you, lookin’ 
for you, for de last twenty years. I knowed 
you would come, and now T rejoice.” She said, 
“TI have come to teach you.” “Yes, ves, [know 
it, and I thank de Lord.” 

Within the city ot Memphis, not directly 
connected with any of the camps or with the 
colored regimeuts, there as some three thousand 


come at last. 


some pain when [ read, “It is only in the North- | 


. : treed men and women, mostly freed men, who 
ern States of America that Russian barbarity | 


are employed in various ways and at various 
receives universal applause.” Of course, [knew | rates of compensation. — ‘Those employed by 
but I felt cut to the | (rovernment receive but ten dollars per month, 
_while many Gould readily carn from thirty dol- 
| lars to fifty dollars per month. Those thus em- 
folly could give such a falsehood enough ap-| ploved are outside of the military organization. 
To give an instance: One Quartermaster 
told me that he had in his employment a har- 
; ‘ Ae ‘ : /ness maker, to whom they could only pay ten 

be said of the 7imes, there is no doubt that the dallas per month, while they were paying 
historian of the future will look toit to find the; white men doing the same work forty-five dol- 
chronological record of the world of to-day. | lars per month; and that the colored man could 
He will certainly see cnough to show that the | readily procure the same wages were he allowed 
yeh ng ES 3 : ./ to seek a market for his labor in the same town. 
leading journal of England was in the pay of | Isaw a number of.colored wide premed into 
barbarism ; but he will also see enough to eon- | service (not military), to labor at the rate of 
vince him that whilst America was struggling ; ten dollars per month, one of whom petitioned 
‘to be released as he had a good situation at 
thirty dollars per month. The firemen on the 
: steamboat on which I was a passenger from St. 
pressed others. ‘There is no respect in which Louis to Memphis were all colored, and were 


. 


| that this was a falsehood ; 
heart that there were still among us those whose 
| pearance of truth to enable it to seem even to | 


a liar a plausible story to tell. Whatever may 


with her own tyrant, she had a large party 
ready to uphold the hands of those who op- | 


the war for the Union by our Government is 
nobler than the war of Poland tor existence. 
[ fear that our somewhat selfish policy of non- 
no matter what i 


intervention, neighbor is 


beth Brownine’s “Curse for a nation,”’—a 
curse which some here think has followed her 


imprecation, has occasioned a general ignorance 


of, and carelessness about, the condition of oth- | 


er nations. America has a separate work todo, 


' tinent in trust for the oppressed of the whole 
‘world. ‘The time may come more speedily than 
we think, when she must lead the united de- 
-moerracy of the world. It is time she were rec- 
ognized as the friend and ally of peoples and 
not of the sovereigns that wrong the people: 
‘and always feel that no question affecting the 
rights of man, is to her a foreign question. 
M.D. , 


COLORED SOLDIERS IN LOUISIANA. 
The correspondent of the Wee York Times, 
| writing from Port IHLudson, La., Dec. 31, gives 
some interesting particulars of the 
rique stationed in that vicinity : 


Nine months ago the Corps d’ Afrique was or- 
| ganized at Brashear City. At that time every 
| officer and entisted man who came from the 
' North to take posifions in this branch of the 

army, was met on every hand with sneers and 
ridicule. ‘These gentlemen were moved with 
the force of honest principle, and nothing could 
move them from the solemn work which they 
‘ hadundertaken. “To succeed was their grand 
‘atm. To tail was not considered either honor- 
able or possible. The old tyraut Davis, by his 
promise of death to every officer who should en- 
gage in this work, did more to strengthen their 


else. 
Ilere at Port Hudson we have nearly thirty 


reciments under Gen. George L. Andrews. 


| wronged, which brought down upon us Eliza- | 


receiving forty-five dollars per month. These 
jinen were afraid to go ashore at Memphis, for 
‘tear of being picked up and forced into Gov- 


fernment employment at Jess than one-fourth 
their existing wages. 


Besides the fact that men 
are thus pressed into service, thousands have 
‘been employed for weeks and months who have 


j; never received anything but promises to pay. 


Tiis neghgence and failure to comply with ob- 
iligations have greatly, disheartened the poor 
slave, who comes forth at the call of the Presi- 
ident, and supposes himself a free man, and that 


. io eaving is reve raster a vad we 
but aeatholie work also; and she holds her eon- | 74 leaving his rebel n =e he is intlicting a 
i blow on the enemy, ceasing to labor and to 


provide food for him and for the armies of the 
rebellion. ‘Thus he was premised treedom, but 
how is it with him? He is seized in the street 
and ordered to go and help unload a steamboat, 


for which he will be paid, or sent to work in 


the trenches, or to labor tor some quartermas- 
iter; or to chop wood for the Government. He 


‘labors for months, and at last is only paid with | South to lease them, especially when it is known 
‘that one &cre of ground there cultivated in 


_ promises, unless pershance it may be with kicks, 
Penathsy and curses. Under such treatment he teels 
that he has exchanged one master for many 
masters; these continued abuses sadden and 
depress him, and he sighs to return to his former 
home and master. He, at least, fed, clothed 
and sheltered him. Something should be done, 
and I doubt not will be done, to correct these 


Corps (At: | terrible abuses when the proper authorities are 
}made to comprehend them. 


The President’s 
proclamation should not thus be made a living 
lie, as the Declaration of Independence has too 
long been, in asserting the inalienable rights of 
man, while the nation continued to hold mil- | 
lions of human beings in bondage. 

Goodrich's Landing. 

This place is the Headquarters of the North- ’ 
east Department of Louisiana, under command 
of Brigadier General Hawkins, who has in his 
command six regiments ot colored troops, all 





well officered and thoroughly drilled. One ot 
these regiments is now at Millikin’s Bend, and 


c ew two are at Vicksburg engaged in working on 
heartsand nerve them to vietory than anything ithe fortifications. 


He is justly proud of his 
troops. and hay every confidence in them as 
soldiers. Both he and his officers expressed a 
perfect willingness to meet an equal, if not a 


These are beme drilled as fast as possible: in-| larger number of rebel soldiers in the open field. 


deed some may be already called veterans, be- 


cause of their heroic deeds, their noble efforts | entire command. 
In- 


in the trench, and in’ the deadly combat. 
stead of being unpopular, what is now the rep- 
utation ot this corps’ Tecan answer best by 
saving that the Examining Board, of which Col. 
James C. Clark is President, has upon its roll 
nine hundred applications tor commissions. Anu 
some of the applicants are old democrats who 
“hated the nigger.” but whose eves are opened 
to see in the negro not only a man, but a taith- 
ful helper in this glorious struggle ofthe Union 
tor lite and honor. 


We have in nearly every regiment of this | 


corps a su ccesstul school in tull operation, with 


an extra stad? officer with the rank of Lieuten- | 


ant, as instructor. Already the men, who in 
the estimation ef copperhead slave-worshippers, 
were too dumb to learn, are learning fast. In 
the Seveuth regiment alone, where Lieut. R. 
G. Seymour (no relation of Horatio) is teach- 
ing, nearly all the men, and all the non-com- 
missioned officers are reading, and some are 
writing: and this, too, after an effort of only 
three weeks. [have never seen persons so ea- 
ver to learn. and itis in this that we find the 
secret of their success. They have been lashed 
and lacerated, crushed and ground: so long de- 
prived of books or any other means of improve- 
ment. that now. when a book and a teacher are 
offered, they leap for joy, and take to the work 
with a right good will. 

It is intended by General Andrews that by 
Spring every colored soldier in this corps shall 
know how to read. and every non-commissioned 
officer how to write. There could be no better 
means than this tor the elevation of the colored 
soldier to be not only a better soldier, but a bet- 
ter man, who will thereby be fitted for that 
state of society which a wise Providence s ems 
to have ordained for this country in the future. 
In the education of the colored soldier, slavery 


and rebellion receive a heavy blow. 
: me we 


Xe. 


‘number of well behaved gentlemen. 


just completing new barracks tor his 
The are der idedly the best 
which T have seen anywhere—so constructed as 
to compel a proper ventilation, no matter how 
much disposed the soldier may be to prevent it. 
The soldiers all have good bunks, kitchens with | 
proper appliances for cooking, company cooks, 
The regiments have their regimental lios- 
pitals, and they are fully equal to any regi- 
mental hospitals that T have seen. Rogiments 
ofticered by men who take so deep an interest 
in the duties devolving upon them cannot tail 
to do w ell. 


Lle was 


Millikin’s Bend. 

At Milikin’s Bend, Col. Ballinger. command- 
ine the Third Mississippi (colored) is located. 
He is inside of fortifications with bis command, 
and is constructing similar barracks to those at 
Goodrich’s Landing. by direction of General 
Hawkins. This regiment did not appear so 
highly disciplined as others which T have seen. 
From both points the commanding officers send 
out scouting partes almost daily. Colored 
troops are a terror to the rebels who have held 
them in bondage for so many years, and who 
tear a retributive justice: but the negroes ap- 
pear to possess no bitter or vindictive teclings. 
and no act of cruelty or anything approaching 
to barbarity has been committed by them. 
They go in search of and take rebel prisoners 


with a hearty good will. 


In going trom Goodrich’s Landing to Milli- | 
kin’s Bend Ll was escorted by twenty colored 
troops, mounted on mules captured from the 
enemy. They rode gallantly and fearlessly, 
putting ont their advance guard and arranging 
themselves in true military order, conducting 
themselves with as much propriety as an equal 
When 
we arrived at the Bend and dashed into the 
fort surrounded by troops, my companion, Dr. | 
Mar, and myself, dressed in citizen's clothes | 


‘open this country to the institutions of freedom 


ito this subject, and he fully convinced me that 


‘should not be permitted. 


places leased by one man who had leased five | cotton 
; plantations, whose negroes are greatly neglected | Pay a : ER epee 
Ed ale icontdok 6 Gigs dra ree ¢| Tom Taylor (colored) was working seven 
amatode bead here ena fall i nC ON hands on the Savage place, the Government 
gamba ceroyoral. uring aos he co cal 
ioe : pao ae - Wilt ra. abants S ae “dl Luke Johnson (colored), on the Albert Rich- 
ir th ’ nga ae | atron. sad! ardson place, will make five bales of cotton, 
YY Ce ‘Or " aye: Ay © ' 8 . . a ‘4 
ithat they get corn wherever they cam find it) and corn suflicient for his family and stock, and 
on abandoned plantations; that they frequently | has sold three hundred dollars’ worth of vece- 
| -e ‘ye 4< ae 'T: +0 ay ‘ ae Shes ° 2 
have to go as far as Tensas Bayou, that he has tables.» He has paid all expenses without pon 
been without bread for days, that four pounds’ from the Government. He commenced work 
of meat per week is all that is allowed him, Jast Mav. 
that he pays for his flour, and has worked since Bill Gibson and Phil Ford (colored) com- 
| April without receiving any pay or clothing menced work last May, and will make nine 
_whatever, that he only receives tickets for ac- pales of cotton. They occasionally hire a woman 
| tual days work, to be paid when the crop is or two, and have pad their hands in full, and 
sold. Others from the safffe farm testified to) found their own provisions 
‘the same thing, and laborers from other planta-| — Sclomon Richardson (colored), on the Sam 
| Hons gave similar testimony. None received | Richardson place, will make ten bales of cotton. 
| molasses, rice or beans, and hominy only when) fe has had one hand to assist him, and has a 
| they choose to make it themselves. | good warden and corn 
| ri a) tl % : 
| Phe poor negroes are everywhere greatly de- “Richard Walton (colored) will make seven 
| pressed at their condition, Phey all testify that pales of cotton. He has only had assistance in 
if they were oniy paid. their little wages as they gathering it. Ie has no garden, but has pro- 
)earn them, so that they could purchase clothing, yjded for himself, and paid tor everything. 
and were furnished with the provisions prom-) — P[enry Johnson (colored) will make eight 
ised they could stand it; but to work and get pales of” cotton, doing all the work himselt. 
poorly paid, poorly ted, and not doctored when) — Noses Wrieht (colored) will make five bales 
. : Fo « we 
/sick, ismore than they can endure. Among! He has had bis wife and two women to aid him, 
ithe thousands whom I questioned none showed | and all have paid their own way 
| the least unwillingness towork. If they could Jacob (colored), on the Blackman place, has 
i only be paid fair wages they would be contented | made seven bales of very fine cotton, the best 
e ; a: ee ies, Bi i ee : aij ema 4 
and happy. . They do not realize that they are’ J saw, and equal to any ever grown in this sce- 
freemen. They say that they are told they! tion. He had some assistance 
are, but then they are taken and hired out to) Jim Blue (colored), an old man, has made 
men who treat them, so far as providing for tye bales of cotton. 
them is concerned, far worse than their “se- | George (colored), aided by two women, has 
cesh” masters did. Besides this they feel that) made eieht bales of cotton. — 
e . . . * pat al , . ? 
their pay or hire is lower now than it was when) Milly (colored woman), whose husband was 
“the secesh” used to hire them. ‘This is true. i 
A good GE man would hire for from two cotton. She had two boys to aid her in pick- 
hundfed do'lars to two hundred and forty ing, at fi ty cents per day. 
(dollars per annum, and a woman for from) “Peter Ccolored) and his son have made two 
|one hundred and fifty dollars to one hundred pales, and raised a crop of’ corn. 
jand eighty dollars per annum, and be fed and Ned (colored), will make two and a half bales 
‘clothed besides, and that too when cotton was) of cotton, besides his corn. 
only worth ten cents a pound. Now It Is worth , Charles (colored) will make two bales of cet- 
seventy cents. Why should not the freed man | ton, besides his corn. 
now get at least as much for his labor.as the) Sancho (colored) works part of the Ballard 
| slave owner did for it when he was a slave. place. Twas informed he would make eighty 
‘The planter who formerly hired a negro slave . of cotton. He works about twenty-seven 
| obtained from four hundred and fifty dollars to| men, women and boys. I called to see him, but 
five hundred dollars as the result of his labor ; |; je was absent. 
‘now he will obtain at least two thousand five} Patrick (colored), on the Parron place, near 
hundred dollars, while the laborer, if he should | Millikin’s Bend, has made about twenty-seven 
‘obtain his entire year’s wages will only receive | pales of cotton. He has six or seven "persons 
_eighty-two dollars ; two dollars per head being | to aid him. 
deducted to pay his medical attendance, which | 
. . * . . | 
fia meyer ange —— ae ee ee cotton on the same place. 
even worse than this. Il2 does not get Ms Prince (colored) will make six or seven bales 
seven dollars per month, or eighty-four dollars of cotton. 
per annum, less two dollars for medical attend- | Prom the above one can readily see that co- 
jance. Ile only gets paid at that rate for the ereion is not essential to make the negro work, 
actual number of days which he may work, that) The new boou of freedom had been eranted 
pL ’ 


| 





‘is twenty-seven cents per day, so that if the and still they steadily went forward with their 
planter furnishes but ten days labor in the | work, some of them accomplishing fully as much 
month, the laborer receives but twodollars and as under the eve of a master and the lash of 
-seventy cents for his month’s labor. Was there | the overseer. — 
-ever a greater iniquity than this? I am con- | 

‘fident that it is only necessary for this Commis= | 

,sion to present these facts at Washington to 
‘have them corrected. 

The parties leasing plantations and employ- 
‘ing these negroes do it from no motives either | 
of loyalty or humanity. The desire of gain 
alone prompts them, find they care little whether 
'they make it out of the blood of those they 

employ or from the soil. There are, of course, 
exceptions ; but | am informed that the major- 
itv of the lessees were only adventurers, camp 
| followers, “army sharks,” as they are termed, 
who have turned aside trom what they consider 
| their legitimate prey, the poor soldier, to gather 
the riches of the land which his prowess has 
‘laid open to them. I feel that the fathers and 
‘brothers and friends of these brave men should 
have an opportunity to reap, under a more 
‘equitable system for the laborer, the rewara of 
the months of toil and exposure it has cost to 


De Soto and Vicinity. 
At De Soto, immediately opposite Vicksburg, 
there are about two hundred and seventy-five 


Government furnishes rations, but from some 
cause or other none had been received for more 
than two weeks preceding my visit, and great 
destitution and dissatisfaction existed. A few 
| were earning a little money by washing for the 
i soldiers. They want work. Their cabins are 
| poor. Below De Soto there is a large wood 
ivard, carried on by Mr. Sweeney, who pays his 
}hands promptly, and they are all well satisfied. 
They say that if they can only get work and 
get paid for it, they will be contented and hap- 
py. This was the first and only. employer met 
with by ine who had paid his laborers promptly 
and well. Work, and to be dealt with fairly 
and honestly, is all they ask. Let this be done 
and they will labor cheerfully and freely. 
Plantations of Jeff. and Joe. Davis. 

About thirty miles below Vicksburg above 
six hundred treedmen have assembled and taken 
possession of the plantations of Jeff. and Joe. 
Davis. There are three of these plantations on 
a bend of the river, which a line of defenses 
one mile in length will thoroughly protect. 
These plantations will be taken possession of 
by the Government, and a regular camp estab- 
lished. The rebels have recently made an at- 
tack on the defenseless negroes, killing and 
wounding several, and driving the rest into the 
woods. A force was sent to drive them off, 
which it did. A gun boat is now located there, 
which will afford thorough protection. These 
plantations should be used permanently as In- 
firmary Farms for the aged and infirm negroes 
treed by the action of their former possessors. 
It is but right and proper that these distinguished 
abolitionists, Jeff and Joe. Davis, should be 
made to furnish homes to at least a few of thos- 
who have been deprived of their homes and 
kind masters by their action. 

The summing up of my observations and sta- 
tisties gives the number of treed people gath- 
ered in towns along the Mississippi river, as 
about 25.000, not including the regiments of 
colored soldiers, which would make an addition 
of about 15.000 more, giving a total of 40,000, 

Besides aiding these people with clothing and 
medicines, and sending teachers and physicians, 
there is one particular in which a most impor- 
tant want can be met at small cost, and that is 
in sending them garden seeds. These should be 
forwarded between this and the first of Feb- 
ruary, aud T trust the friends of these poor peo- 
ple will rememler this want, and send with 
their other donations, packages of garden seeds. 

Conclusion. 


‘and compensated labor. If these plantations 
were required tosbe subdivided into parcels or 
tracts to suit the views and means of our West- 
ern men, say in farms of from one to two hun- 
dred acres, thousands would soon flock to the 


cotton would vield, in dollars, ten times as much 
as at home. Besides, this subdivision would 
attract a loyal population, who would protect 
the country against any guerrilla bands that 
might infest it. 

General Hawkins, who had been for several 
months in command of troops in this region, a 
man of sound judgement, has given much thought 


the true interest of our country, and justice to 
our loyal people, who have given their sons to 
the crushing out of this rebellion, require that 
they should have the opportunity to share in 
the truits of their victories. 

I would not propose to have any loyal man 
deprived of his possessions, or any man who 
has not abandoned his lands, and who will re- 
turn to his allegiance; but 1 would only lease 
the lands of those who have abandoned them 
and who have fled with the enemy, or are fiyht- 
ing in their armies. The lands of such should 
not be restored during the continuance of the 
lease, even if an amnesty should be granted. 

Besides settling the country with loval peo- 
ple and those who would protect it, this system 
would be more humane” to the freedmen, tor. 
besides being called to labor for the men who 
syinpathized with him and tor the Government, 
which gave him his freedom, he would be aided 
in his struggles in the new position to which he | 
has been so suddenly called. Besides this, a 
small tarmer would take better care of a few 
hands morally, physically and mentally than 
one who had a hendred or more to look after. 

Lessees are now allowed to lease as many 
plantations as their cupidity may lead them to 
grasp. 1 was intormed that two parties had 
vach leased four plantations and another five. 
No one party should be permitted to lease over 
one.  Lessees of more than one plantation are 
unable to give their personal supervision and 
so employ the old overseers whom the former 
masiers had employed. Whether these men 
can ever be brought to regard as freemen those 
wiom they had always known and treated as 
slaves is very doubifal. Besides, would a man 
ot any bumanity be likely to employ these men, 
who have hunted the slave with blood hounds, 
and driven him to his work with the lash 7 

I was intormed by one lessee that parties are 
trying to fourm a combination by which a few 
men would monoplize many plantations. ‘This 
It is very important 
to the weltare of the treedmen to have the 
plantations in as many different hands as pos- 
sible. It there are benetits to be derived from 
the leasing of these lands. let them be diffused 
among the soldiers’ relatives and triends and 
the triends of the freedmen as much as possible. 

The following estimate will show what might 
reasonably be expected from the cultivation of 
one hundred acres of land in Louisiana or Mis 
sissippi planted in cotton: 

The product of a farm of one hundred acres, 
three-fourths in cotton and one-fourth in corn, 
would (at less than present prices) be as tol- 
lows, estimating one bale ot four hundred pounds portions of them as they can show they are able 
to the acre and forty bushels of corn to the. to stock and manage. _The same should be re- 
acre, and paying the laborers twenty-five dol- quired, also, of the white lessees. : 
lars per month. If the freedmen wish to contract their labor, | 


IT have no doubt that the present system was 
the best that could be devised for the cmergency 
at the time, but the experfence of one season 
has enabled those who have examined it to see 
its defects, and the desire of all should be to 
remedy them. There is scarcely any architect, 
however skilful, whose plans cannot be improved 
upon. Our great effort should be not only to 
show that tree labor can be made profitable to 
the employer, but also to the laborer, and _ it 
should not be made profitable by means of the 
wrongs and injustice practiced on the 
It is the duty of the Government to exercise a 
wholesome guardianship over these new-born 
children ot freedom; to guide, direct and pro- 
te t them, at least in their infancy, and to see 
that injustice and inhumanity are not practiced 
upon them—to make them realize that they are 
freemen: and to make them do this they must 
be treated as such and paid as such. If they 
are employed as soldiers, they should be paid, 
clothed and fed as soldiers; if they are em- 
ployed as blacksmiths and carpenters, they 
should be paid as such. A man worth thirty, 
forty. fifty or seventy-five dollars per month, 
should not be forced to give his labor for less, 
or be hired out at seven dollars per month. 
They should be pernitted to seek their own 
occupation ; only let them know that they must 
be employed. If they select the army, they 
should be permitted to volunteer as other sol- 
diers do. If a dratt is necessary, let them be 
dratted. If they preter to cultivate the soil, 
let them lease abandoned plantations, or such 


laborer. 


killed by the rebels, will make three bales of 








!let them do it themselves, and not be hired out | to reach the case, and our courts should at once 


against their wills, to persons for whom they | be furnished with the authority to deal with 


are not willing to work. These people should | it.” am Z 
be educated up to, and made to realize, their! The rebel leaders are so convinced of the in- 
/new condition. Their masters sold them, or jury they suffer from such a trade, that they 
| hired them out, fed them and clothed them; have passed a law prohibiting all persons in the 
let them now hire themselves out, and with their South from using or accepting “greenbacks, 
| Wages buy their own food and clothing, and | or selling anything for such United States notes, 
| supply all their other wants. If they are hired | under penalty of forfeiture of the amount sold, 
| out against their wills, and fed and clothed as | and a fine not to exceed twenty thousand dol- 
‘before, they do not realize that they are free- | lars, with imprisonment not exceeding three 
‘men. It only appears to them a change of | years. 
‘masters, and that for the worse, for before the |” Qur authorities may take a hiat from these 
master’s interest prompted him to feed and rebel fears. An act of such gi&traordinary 
‘clothe them well, to supply a physician and | stringency would not have been passed at Rich- 
medicines, and take care of them when sick. | mond if the danger from the trade it forbids, was 
' So in devising a system for the government of] not great. Even if we were to gain no direct 
these people in their present state of pupilage, advantage by throwing open the trade, we 
such a = should be adopted as will make ought still to do it in the hee of this act, as a 
,them feel and see that they are treated and re-| sure means to harass the rebels. It may be 
‘garded as freemen. | said that if we do, the leaders will force the 
| planters to burn their cotton, as an effectual 
| preventive to trade. But, we reply, let them 
— try that; we shall have gained much if we force 
The Freedmen in Virginia and North Carolina. the rebel chiefS to attempt a general destruc- 
Fortress Monroe, Jan. 3, 1864. ition of cotton. The planters would rebel 
| During the short time since General Butler against Davis the moment he attempted to do 
assumed the command of the Department of this. It is notorious that but a few of the plant- 
| Virginia and North Carolina he has effected ets on the Mississippi burned their cotton ; the 
|wonderful changes, reducing the disloyal to. greater number hid theirs away or carried it 
| obedience, getting affairs into good working into the interior; and some, whose bales were 
order, equipping troops and exchanging prison- threatened by rebel guerrillas, defended their 
‘rs. In less than six days from the promulga- property. Let the government give pernussion 
/tion of the order requiring all persons to take all proper persons to buy cotton within our 
| the oath of allegiance, all the people of Norfolk lines, and let It give notice that cotton brought 
‘obeyed, and the result of ali this is that thet our lines will receive a safe conduct, and no 


istreets of that city now present a lively ap- questions asked, and the balance of advantage 
‘pearance; people are not now afraid to’ walk from the tratlic will be greatly on our side ; 
‘out, and confidence takes the place of the while the spread of [ nited States Treasury 
| scowling looks that formerly met the loyal visi: Metes through the South will still, more depre- 
itor atevery step. Another benefit arising trom Clte the rebel currency. 

General Butler’s action will be the steady in- | 
, crease of business of all kinds. : 


GENERAL BUTLER’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE FREEDMEN OF LOUISIANA. 


The following is an extract from a letter 


General Butler and the Freedmen. | 


| In speaking of the doings of General Butler, 
however, the tribute to his ability should not be 
contined merely to his action relative to the 
,city and citizens of Norfolk, but the more im- 
portant fact should be recorded that he, an old) ish, Louisiana, Nov. 10th. 
)vhard-shell democrat,” and once a fierce pro-| 
islavery man, has done more to elevate the un- ( 
‘fortunate colored race than any man in this 
‘country. Tis famous order No. 46 has been 
published and republished throughout the coun- | groes on tvot, men women and children: ne- 
try. is doctrine is that “all men are born | eroes in uniform, negroes in rags, negroes in 
sequal,” and shall be treated accordingly, 10! frame houses, negroes living in tents, negroes 
matter what may be theircomplexion. His idea ‘living in rail pens covered with brush, and ne- 
that nese make as good soldiers as white wroes living under brush piles without any rails, 
mens tested daily, and verified beyond the negroes living on the bare ground with the sky 
most sanguine expectations. Phere are at this for their covering: all hopetul, almost all cheer- 
moment no less than eight colored regiments iW) tal every one pleading to be tangnt, willing to 
course ol organization within this department : | aor ees thing for learnine.. They are never out 
the majority of them nearly full, and all officer- of. Out: rooms: god Gir creas: for ‘Books! 
ed by picked and trustworthy men who have Riohecaned swhen wilkechioal begin? Negro 
seen active service. women come and offer to cook and wash ‘tor 
* A Colored Cavalry Regiment. us, if we willonly teach them to read the Bible. 
| One reciment of colored eavale¢, numbering Their offer is equal to ten dollars a month. And 
itwelve hundred men, has been oreanized by think of people living in brush tents gathering 
| General Butler in six days, and as the horses for prayer mectings that last far into the night. 
have already been sent to: Fortress: Monroe Every night hymns of praise to God and prayers 
from New York, every man will be mounted fr the Government: that oppressed them SO 
and in the line in the short space of two weeks long, rise around us on every side—prayers for 
from the day of organization. ‘The command the white teachers that have already ae 
of this mounted “corps (’ Afrique” has been prayers that God would send them more. These 
bestowed on Colonel Girard, formerly major of 27 OUP elreutmstances. 
‘the Third New York cavalry, and an oflicer of “No man not on this field can comprehend 
great merit. The discipline enforced in this the immense moral importance of our work. It 


written by Rev. Thomas Calahan, missionary 
to the freedmen from the United Presbyterian 
Church, dated Goodrich’s Landing, Carroll Par- 


“You have no idea of the state of things here. 
i out In any direction and you meet negroes 
on horses, negroes on mules, negroes with oxen, 
negroes by the wagon, cart and bugey load, ne- 
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Bob (colored) will make nine or ten bales of 


regiment is very strict, and at the opening of 
the spring campaign this command will be a 
great auxiliary to an advancing column. For 
the organization of negro cavalry everything 
that is favorable can be urged in its behalf. 
Every negro from his infancy is made accustom- 
ed to the care of horses, and is an excellent 
rider by intuition. It is the first requisite for 
a cavalryman to be a bold and fearless rider, 
and in this case the colored man needs no teach- 
ing. A stern discipline moulds him into a per- 
fect machine at the command of his oflicers, and 
being anxious to learn, he very soon acquires a 
ready use of the sabre. 
Endurance of Colored Troops. 
| The endurance of a golored regiment on the 
'march has been put to the severest test. Gen. 
Wistar, commanding at Yorktown, a short time 
ago sent one of the colored regiments on a raid 


'a white cavalry regiment. The black troops 


is certainly true that they are very low in the 
moral scale. God pardon us their sins. What 
have we done to better their character? They 
are tractable and confiding in all things, and so 
intensely capable of elevation by both precept 
and example. But let us look at this matter in 
another light. I am from Indiana, and am 
proud of my adopted State, especially her mili- 
tary prowess; and yet the first Arkansas (col- 
ored) in muscle, soldierly bearing and accuracy 
of drill, surpasses any regiment [| ever saw in 
Indiana. ‘They are splendid specimens of men. 
| “Set down these ideas as fixed. The arming 
}of negroes and making them a great military 
| power in the Southwest is no longer an experi- 
lment. It isa great fact. If any man thinks 
that they will not fight irresistibly, that man is 
mistaken; and if any one says that they will 
not work where there is any hope of even sheht 
waves, that man slanders them. Our necessi- 


old men, women and children, to whom the | through Mithews county, Va.. accompanied by ties compel us to drill them, and if we do not 


teach them, they will be a terrible power. We 


ti de rate jane wy € LCEPM 


ev. 


| marched a distance of sixty miles in forty hours, must obliterate their recollections of wrongs 
jand seemed to endure the fittigues of a tramp suffered, or Mey will avenge them, perhaps. 
considerably easier than the mounted white Every consideration that will prompt a people 
to action, urges us to ameliorate In every way 


/men. 
But a truce to moralizing for 


their condition. 


Organization. : 
the present.” 


The immediate command of the colored troops 
in the Department of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina devolves upon Brigadier-General Wild, al GENERAL BUTLER AND THE EXCHANGE 
most gallant officer, who lost an arm in battle lor Prisonens.—Under this title we publishan 
during the Peninsular campaign. While en-| admirably written article {rom Forney’s Wash- 
gaged in organizing the first colored troops in ‘ington Chronicle, and commend it to our read- 
North Carolina, General Wild had considerable | ors tor its powerful suggestions. We expect, 
difficulties to contend with, but, nevertheless,! with Mr. Forney, that General Butler’ will 
succeeded, in spite of all obstacles, and ts now | prove himself equal to this new task imposed 
reaping the good results from his indefatigable upon him, and believe that, through his ageney, 
endeavors. ithe exchange wiil be satisfactorily aceom- 

The present arrangements of General Butler plished. Indeed, we should not be surprised if 
for the management of negro alfairs have been) the General should assume, that inasmuch as 


thoroughly systematized, and Lieut-Colonel J. Davis and his whole troupe are made outhiws 
by the proclamation of the President, he (But- 





Burnham Kinsman has been appoiuted the | 
| Superintendent-General. The department has) Jer) being alone honored by the outlawry of 
‘been divided into four sub-districts, cach having | the Contederates, is the only loval citizen who 
a special superintendent. The number of cel-/ js qualified to deal with Davis on entirely equal 
ored people who are at present a charge UPON terms. On this same ground, he might alse re- 
the government has been ascertained, stace the | fase to recognize, trom thisgime forth, even a 
taking of the census, to be upwards of seventy | fae of trace, until he shall be received as the’ 
thousand, and it is daily increasing by the con-/flac-bearer in exchange. The outhawry dodge 
stant arrival of fugitives. Hwould break down very rapidly under that di- 
' A circular order just issued by Colonel Kins- ploma y.— Spirit of the Times.” 

man calls upon the charitable to send their con- : 
tributions of clothing and supplies tor the freed- 
‘men to his address, at Fortress Monroe, and he 
pledges himself to see them duly distributed 
throughout his colonies. —Eveaing Post. 


The ground chosen for the National Ceme- 
tery at Chattanooga, is a beantiful knoll one 
hundred fect above the level of the Tennessee, 
}one and a half miles southeast of Chattanooga, 
land equidistant from Mission Ridge, Lookout 
| Mountain and the river. On the crest it is pro- 


FREE TRADE IN COTTON. 
We printed some days ago a communication posed to place a national monuinent, The cem- 
from a correspondent who signed himself «KE. tery will contain about forry-five acres. 
A.” urging upon the government. to throw | 
open the trade in cotton, under certain restric: | 
tions, to all who desire to buy, and demanding 
no oath of any kind of the plauters who bring | 
it from the rebel lines into ours and sell i te 
us; payment being made in United States 
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notes. ye oad 
There is reason to believe that sucha trade gt debiiitietd Mtsmet; Boston. 
would soon bring us in a large amount. of cot: | 
ton. and would at the same time discredit. the 
rebel currency in the whole cotton region, ani the enuse of Free Democratic Govermmuent. Jt will advocate 
by that means strike a deadly blow at the re- the inmmediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 
bellion. It seems the rebel leaders fear such an of the Re- 
opening of trade very much; they complain publie 
that the very moderate trade now earried on It will be devoted especiaily to the illustration and vindi- 
does great harm to their cause, bv the intro-. cation of the only policy whieh promises permanent peace 
. the depreciation to this nation—the political and social re-construction of the 


Tie Commoniwealts is an independent journal, devoted to 


the duty of the Government and the necessity 


duction of “greenbacks” and 
of rebel paper money. In a recent debate at 
Richmond, on a bill by Mr. Foote putting a! ! ea ay 
stop to the traffic in United States notes, Mr. | 4s country and in eth 6 ayn — Bestel 
Clapp, ot Mississippi, s ud ; greet contest as do not find their way into ofie assachu- 


if the country near the city of Memphis, the 


South on the basis of Free Institutions 
It will alxo aim expecially to cops from leading journals in 


setts newspapers. 
2 ge : . The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 
trafl: in the enemy's currency had been ot sid , 


moré damage than the armies of the enemy. 
The traffic had commenced and was carried on 
by people under the pretence that it would en- 
able them to get supplies from within the ene- 
my’s lines which were necessary for their sup- 
port: but the country had been terally del- 
aged with notions’ not at all necessary to either 
comfort or subsistence. Had those persons done 
according to their professions, every man, wo- 
man and child would have bad three or four 
yurs of shoes, and the salt qould have been 
knee-deep. ie 

~Inall that section. such had been the effect of 


tion: and here too, through our Washington correspondents 


and other sourees, publ wd private, we shall constantly 


lav before our readers information which they will find io no 
other journal. 

Letrers rkou Evrore.— MONCURE D. CONWAY sill 
Mr. €: 


most part in England, in constant communication with these 


write for the Comsmonmealts, will remain for the 


who there advocate the cause of America. His means of el- 
taining information will Le extensive, and it is believed that 
his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 
paper 
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